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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Owing to the promptness of the Executive Committee we are 
able to present in this number of the Journal the complete pro- 
gram of our annual meeting. It is hoped that the convenient and 
central location of Indianapolis will encourage an unusually large 
number of members and friends to attend this meeting. 


PROGRAM OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, TO 
BE HELD AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, 
APRIL 11 AND 12, 1913 
THURSDAY, 8:00 P.M.: Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel Wash- 
ington. 
I. Fripay, 9:00 a.M. HoTEL WASHINGTON 
9:00 Greetings 
9:30 ~=1. “High-School Latin and American Citizenship,” by Miss Exiza- 
BETH McGorey, High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Discussion to 
be opened by Miss Laura J. YEATER, State Normal, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 
2. “Application of the Principles of Greek Lyric Tragedy in the 
Classical Dramas of Swinburne,” by Miss Oxtv1a Pounp, High 
School, Lincoln, Neb. Discussion to be opened by D. D. Hatns, 
Wabash College. 

The Atalanta in Calydon and the Erectheus of Swinburne not merely 
imitate Greek lyric tragedy but conform severely to the classical laws 
of dramatic construction. This is demonstrated by examination of these 
dramas with reference to use of the chorus, handling of characters, of 
dramatic motives, of the “unities,” and of plot. 

3. “The College Course in the Classics,” by H. V. CANTER, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Discussion to be opened by FRED H. WENG, 
State Normal, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The sharp attacks on the classics for the past two decades have caused 

much wholesome discussion among classical teachers as to aims, methods, 
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and results in their work. By far the greater part of adverse criticism 
has been directed against the work of the secondary schools, or of the 
graduate school. Is the college course in the classics satisfactory in 
itself and in its results? Examination of a typical complaint against 
it forces a negative answer. This paper after consideration of the aims 
of the college course comments on three essential particulars in which it 
is defective and suggests how the defects may be remedied. 

4. “The Efficiency Engineer in the High-School Latin Room,” by 
Howarp G. CotwELt, St. Louis High School. Discussion to be 
opened by JostaH B. Game, State Normal, Florence, Ala. 

The teacher’s efficiency is tested when the student is tested. Shallow 
teaching must have easy testing if the pupil is to “pass.” Testing in the 
first year must determine whether the student has such power in the 
inflections that his knowledge shall be ready, accurate, and independent 
of outside suggestion as to which paradigm to use. In the higher classes 
in the high school, the translation test must show ability to translate 
orally, without interruption, a continuous passage of previously prepared 
matter. The sight testing must show ability to follow the current of the 
thought, not merely to piece together sentences. 

The paper points out forms of testing developed through actual 
classroom use. 

Offering of motions to be considered at the business session Satur- 


i day, and announcement of committees. 


= 


, II. FRIDAY, 2:00 P.M. SHORTRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 


PRESENT Tuomas C. Howe, Butler College, presiding officer. 

2:00 5. “The Divisions in the Plays of Terence,” by FREDERICK M. 
| Foster, University of Iowa. Discussion to be opened by 
} ArtTuHuR P. HALL, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

The traditional act and scene divisions were not made by Terence, 
though the act divisions, at least, were probably made before the time of 
Horace. The criteria which were shown to apply to the plays of Plautus 
i (Class. Phil., VII, 358) may also be applied to the plays of Terence. 
| Close comparison is made with the results obtained by Leo, Der Monolog 
itm Drama, and by Keym, De Fabulis Terenti in Actus Dividendis. 


6. “The Classical Tradition and the Study of English,” by Pxutto M. 

Buck, University of Nebraska. General discussion. 
The modern desire for a practical education in secondary schools 
has put the classics on the defensive. It has been argued that the modern 
i languages touch our social and commercial life more intimately than 
i either Latin or Greek, besides being far more readily acquired, and 
1 possessing quite the same cultural value. All this sounds plausible 
ii enough. But four years of secondary training do not give the student 
i even a practical knowledge of a modern language; and a mere fraction 
i of high-school graduates pursue their language study beyond the routine 
i of the classroom. The question then is narrowed to a very simple issue. 
The chief benefit from four years’ training in a foreign language must be 
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seen in the student’s ability in his mother-tongue. This being the case, 
does the student with a four years’ training in a modern language do as 
well in his English as the student with the same training in the classics ? 
This question we shall have to answer, both theoretically and practically, 
in the negative. 

7. “The Value of the Classics to Students in English,” by Joserx V. 
DENNEY, Ohio State University. General discussion. 

8. “The Participation of the Student in the Work of Beginning 
Latin,” by Witt1aM G. HALe, University of Chicago. Discus- 
sion to be opened by ArtuurR L. Kerru, Carlton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

The larger the part which the student plays in the acquisition of that 
which he must learn, the greater will be his pleasure in the daily work, 
and the greater his strength and independence. The aim of the paper 
is to suggest ways in which he may thus constructively participate in 
what are ordinarily now mere matters of memorizing on his part. 

The subjects especially touched upon are paradigms and vocabulary. 

The paper is founded upon actual experiments of the writer, made in 
the present year. 

III. Fripay, 8:00 p.m. JOHN HERRON ArT INSTITUTE 


9. Address: “The Value of the Classics in Modern Education,” by 
Dr. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, General Electrical Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Reception. 


IV. SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M. HOLLENBECK HALL, Y.W.C.A. BUILDING 


Paut SHoreEyY, University of Chicago, presiding officer. 

10. “A Visit to the Site of Alesia,’’ illustrated, by GEorGE R. SWAIN, 
Lockport, Ill. General discussion. 

The site of Alesia is one of the most satisfactory, perhaps the most 
satisfactory of any that the student can visit, since the large scale of the 
topography has undergone no change, except that the amount of wood- 
land may have varied, and the terrain is not hidden by buildings as is 
the case on the site of the battle with the Nervii. At Alesia there are no 
traces now of the excavations carried on by Napoleon III, but there is no 
difficulty in seeing where the lines must have run. 

There will also be shown some views of Roman weapons used in battle, 
such as the pila, lances, swords (Gallic), and stimuli, now on exhibition 
at the St. Germain-en-Laye museum, near Paris. 

11. “Recent Excavations in Rome and Pompeii,” illustrated, by 
Gorpon J. Larne, University of Chicago. General discussion. 

A brief report of the results of archaeological work in 1911-12. 

12. “A Manuscript of the Works of Caesar in the Library of Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, of New York,” illustrated, by Frances W. 
KEtsey, University of Michigan. General discussion. 

Business session. 
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V. SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. CONVENTION HALL, HoTeEL WASHINGTON 


Louis HowLanp, editor of the Indianapolis News, presiding officer. 
13. “Ways and Means of Making Latin Popular,” by Harriet R. 


14. 


15. 


Kirsy, North High School, Columbus, Ohio. Discussion to be 
opened by Miss L. Harkness, Sophie Newcomb College, New 
Orleans. 

It looks as if Latin is holding its own. If so, how are we going to 
insure a constant and growing number of Latin pupils? 

Some ways and means which assist much in making Latin interesting 
and popular are: the giving of much attention to the study of English 
derivatives and some to conversational exercises in the beginning classes; 
the use of lantern slides and photographs; the definite assignment of 
reference books and systematic reading in connection with the Latin text; 
the Latin page in the high-school paper; the presentation of Latin plays 
and pageants; and, finally, the teacher’s realization of the supreme 
importance of the subject. 

“A Comparison of the Iphigenias of Euripides, Racine, and Goethe,” 
by FrepErIc A. HALL, Washington University. Discussion to 
be opened by Paut SHoreEy, University of Chicago. 

Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis represents a higher type of sacrifice than 
is found in any of the other Iphigenias. In her cheerful surrender of life 
she was sustained by the thought that thus was Greece ennobled, and her 
unselfish act surpassed in nobility of motive Racine’s Iphigenia. 

Racine, perhaps wisely, adapted his plan to the circumstances of his 
times, and to the peculiarities of his people. He touched a popular chord 
by introducing into the play a fascinating, passionate woman—Eriphyle— 
who, fired with jealousy, finds her own destruction through her effort to 
ruin another. In Racine’s tragedy Iphigenia passes through no struggle 
of soul before consenting to surrender her life; in fact, had not the Fates 
interfered, she would have returned to her home in order to save her life. 

In the Iphigenias among the Taurians there is a marked contrast 
between the one of Euripides and the one of Goethe. Euripides’ Iphigenia 
at Tauris resorts to lies, intrigue, defiance of authority, in order to accom- 
plish her purpose, and justifies her conduct on the ground that the Greek 
must prove superior to the barbarian. 

Goethe’s Iphigenia is a mild-mannered woman, modeled on the prin- 
ciple of the times in which the poet lived, and therefore representing the 
ethics of the Christian religion rather than the standard of the times in 
which he is supposed to have lived. Goethe’s drama is of an exceptionally 
high type as an artistic piece of work, but his Iphigenia is in marked 
contrast and quite inferior to the Greek original. 


“Caesural Emphasis in the Iliad,” by FRANK A. CLARK, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. Discussion to be opened by JouN A. 


Scott, Northwestern University. 
Attention will be called to the emphasis which often falls upon the 
word immediately preceding the caesural pause in Homer, and by the 
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study of certain noteworthy instances of this refinement it is hoped that 
additional light may be thrown upon the meaning, and especially upon 
the general tone, of certain passages in the liad. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


Association headquarters will be the new Hotel Washington, East Wash- 
ington St. between Meridian and Pennsylvania streets. Members of the local 
committee designated by badges will meet trains Friday morning. The Hotel 
Washington is less than ten minutes’ walk from the Union Station. 

Members and guests of the association are requested to register and secure 
badges at the Convention Hall of the Hotel Washington or at Shortridge High 
School on Friday. 

To avoid inconvenience, members and guests of the Classical Association 
are strongly advised to write directly to the hotels in advance for reservations. 
This request is made because a large joint convention of manufacturers which 
is to be held in Indianapolis at the same time has already reserved the large 
Claypool Hotel. Those desiring to stay at headquarters of the Classical 
Association should write to Mr. Krause, manager of the Hotel Washington, as 
soon as possible. All the hotels listed are conveniently near headquarters. 

Sessions Friday morning and Saturday afternoon will be held at Hotel 
Washington. After the Friday morning session the delegates are invited to a 
luncheon by the Chamber of Commerce, 28 South Meridian St. Friday after- 
noon the session will be held at Shortridge High School, North Pennsylvania, 
between Michigan and North streets. The Friday evening session will be 
held in the John Herron Art Institute, North Pennsylvania and Sixteenth 
streets, and will be followed by a reception for all members of the association 
and their friends. The Saturday morning session will be in Hollenbeck Hall 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association and will be followed by a luncheon 
in the same building. Take the north-bound Pennsylvania cars to reach the 
Art Institute, Shortridge, or Hollenbeck Hall. The last two are in easy 
walking distance. 

HOTEL RATES 

Hotel Washington.—New and fireproof. East Washington near Pennsyl- 
vania. European plan, single $1.50 to $3.00, all rooms with private bath. 
$1.00 extra per room for each extra occupant. 

Denison Hotel.—North Pennsylvania near Ohio. European plan, $1.00 
to $4.00. American plan, $2.50 to $5.00. 

Hotel English.—On the Circle, Monument Place. European plan without 
bath, $1.00 to $1.50; with bath, $1.50 to $2.50. American plan without 
bath, $2. 50 to $3.00; with bath, $3.00 to $4.00. 

Hotel Edward.—South Illinois near Union Station, under same manage- 
ment as the Washington. European, $1.00 and $1.50 without bath, $1.50 
to $2.50 with bath. 

Hotel Colonial.—North Illinois and New York streets. European plan, 
$1.00 to $2.00. 
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Linden Hotel.—North Illinois and New York streets. European plan, 
$0.75 to $3.00; with bath, $1.50 and up; meals, $0.35. 

Hotel Royal.—323-25 North Illinois. European plan, $1.00 to $1.50, 
with running water; with bath, $1.50, double, $2. 50. 

Grand Hotel.—South Illinois near Union Station. European plan, with- 
out bath, $1.00; with bath, $1. 50. 


“WHAT’S THE USE OF LATIN?” 


One of the most striking features of the program of our annual 
meeting at Cincinnati last year was a paper and exhibit by Miss 
Frances Sabin of the Latin department of the Oak Park (IIl.) High 
School on the subject, ‘‘A Concrete Illustration in Answer to the 
Question: ‘What’s the Use of Latin?’” Miss Sabin had trans- 
ferred from her own classrooms to the walls of the assembly hall at 
Cincinnati the whole body of material which she had already had 
on exhibit at Oak Park. She explained this material, how it was 
collected by herself, her assistant, Miss Hubbell, and her pupils, 
how it could be used, and what was its bearing upon education in 
the classics. Miss Sabin’s collection was exhibited in the three 
high schools of Cincinnati for the two weeks succeeding the meeting 
of the Classical Association, and later in other cities. 

The feeling was very strong among members of the association 
that in this exhibit we had a powerful argument and unique stimulus 
for the study of the classics in school and college, and that we 
should not be content with its mere presentation at Cincinnati 
and a few other cities. A committee of five was accordingly 
appointed to consider ways and means for the publication of a 
manual with accompanying wall-charts which should effectively 
spread Miss Sabin’s material and method throughout the schools of 
the country. The committee was as follows: B. L. D’Ooge, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., chairman; Walter Hullihen, Sewanee, Tenn., 
F. J. Miller, Chicago, H. L. Senger, Cincinnati, and M. S. Slaughter, 
Madison, Wis. This committee met in consultation with Miss 
Sabin and Miss Hubbell at Oak Park and examined with great care 
the manual which she had prepared, together with the wall-charts, 
with the view to the feasibility of their publication. The estimate 
of the value of the material and the desirability of its publication 
increased with the committee’s examination. 
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A letter from Mr. F. B. Dyer, superintendent of schools at 
Cincinnati, will be in place at this point: 

We displayed your exhibit in each of our three high schools. It made the 
sensation of the year. I have never known an exhibit to attract so much 
attention from teachers. It has given an impetus to classical instruction which 
came to us at just the right time, as we have been putting the foot pretty strong 
upon the industrial pedal in this city. I personally think it is the most remark- 
able exhibit I have ever seen of this character. I do not know how to express 
adequately our gratitude for its use. Our Latin teachers have taken a new 
lease on life. I can see the difference in their rooms and in their attitude. In 
the name of a hundred of them I am writing to express our gratitude. 

The following testimonies from students in the Oak Park High 
School, written without knowledge that they were to be used here, 
will show the value of the exhibit from the student point of view: 

“A great many people say that Latin is a dead language; but they do not 
observe things, the common things of everyday life. When they make that 
statement they do not know that they are speaking Latin under a different name. 
The word ‘language’ itself just stares a student of Latin in the face. . . . . We 
do not believe that Latin is the only study on earth, but that it is as essential 
to a good education as English.” 

“Asa whole, I think that if one should look over our Latin exhibit he would 
be thoroughly convinced that Latin is practical, and those who think that Latin is 
not of much value and that it is a ‘dead’ language would change their opinion.” 

“Tt takes very little study of this exhibit to show the doubter the error 
of his ways, and, if he is sensible, he will join the ranks of those who are the 
friends of the classics and who believe in them. He may still scoff, if he is 
foolish, but in his heart he will know that Latin is worth while. I believe that 
the exhibit is of great value to the students of the school. They have for a long 
time been accepting the facts as laid down by their teachers, but an exhibit like 
this shows the real points and makes a much greater impression than simple 
statements.” 

Bids have been received from various publishers and printers, 
the best of which made it seem quite possible, in the judgment of the 
committee, to publish the manual and charts at a price which would 
bring them within the reach of every school. The exact price 
cannot as yet be stated, but it will not exceed five dollars. 

The material, then, which will be offered will be as follows: 

1. The manual, entitled, An Exhibit Showing in Concrete Form 
the Relation of Greek and Latin to Practical Life. This manual 
gives all the categories under which material has been collected, 
sets forth much of the material itself, and suggests how teacher and 
pupils may supplement this. 

2. A set of sixty stout cards (22 in. X28 in.) containing in the 
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form of headlines the chief points of the subject-matter as grouped 
under ten main headings (see below), together with twenty-five 
blank cards of the same size, to be used in case the teacher desires 
to extend the illustration matter beyond the limits of one card. The 
material in the manual can easily be copied upon the cards by the 
use of rubber stamps, a set of which can be obtained at a very small 
price through the mail-order house of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 
These cards should be attached by hooks to mosquito netting or a 
similar material hung from the picture-molding of the room. 


Inasmuch as the exhibit is designed to appeal to the intelligence of the 
pupils and is not in any sense a “‘show” for their amusement only, some definite 
plan for its careful study should be worked out by the teacher. For example, 
the student may be asked to prepare a paper upon the different elements of the 
exhibit, or a test may be given with the understanding that the result will be 


an important factor in making up the grade for the month. In any case, 
sufficient time should be given for detailed observation and an opportunity 


afforded for a discussion of leading points. Inasmuch as the success of the 
exhibit is largely dependent upon the personal element and the amount of 
enthusiastic co-operation the teacher can command, pupils should be encour- 
aged to bring in material throughout the year and even start collections of their 
own along the line of their personal interests. 

Following are the ten general categories which, with many 
subdivisions, are treated in the manual. It is these subdivisions 
which form the headings of the sixty cards, material for which 
should be either copied from manual to cards, or collected for the 
cards by original work and observation by the teacher and pupils. 

These more general categories would appear in the wall exhibit of 
the classroom as signs, printed large, under which would be grouped 


the cards in their logical arrangement. 

I. Greek and Latin make the English language more intelligible. 

II. Greek and Latin are of supreme value to the literary mastery of English. 

III. Latin is the foundation of the Romance languages. 

IV. Greek and Latin afford superior mental training. 

V. Greek and Latin are essential to an intimate acquaintance with art and 
decorative designs in general. 

VI. Greek and Latin explain much of our modern architecture. 

VII. Greek and Latin form the terminology of science. 

VIII. Greek and Latin contribute more or less directly to success in the 
professions. 

IX. Greek and Latin add vitality to textbooks of Greek and Roman his- 
tory, and give a deeper insight into the two great civilizations upon which our 


own is based. 
X. Greek and Latin make many things in the world about us more 


interesting. 
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In considering the problem of financing the publication of this 
exhibit, especially in view of the fact that the work would be issued 
under the auspices of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, it has seemed best to the committee to finance the 
undertaking by the subscription plan, appealing directly to the 
members of our own association through the Classical Journal, and 
to all our sister-associations as well. 

The committee is accordingly asking all to whom this notice 
may come, and who desire to avail themselves of the manual and 
exhibit for use in their own schools, to write to the Classical Journal 
signifying their desire. A proper subscription blank will be fur- 
nished to all making such application. In order to warrant this 
publication, the committee estimates that at least five hundred 
subscriptions should be in hand. If these are guaranteed, it is 
planned to place the work in the hands of teachers about the first 
of September. 

The association has in this enterprise a great opportunity to 
perform a signal service to the cause of classical education in our 
schools, and we urge our members to give it the support that its 
merits deserve. 


NOTE 


In our February number the accidental dropping-out of a word 
in the report of the meeting of the American Philological Association 
made an important statement unintelligible. The paragraph 
should read as follows: ‘‘The Philological Association expressed 
itself as in favor of some arrangement by which, as suggested by the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, it may come 
into immediate connection with the members of that body at the 
next western meeting of the Philological Association. By a general 
understanding, that meeting will bein 1914. The Association voted 
to recommend to a special committee that the meeting of 1913 be 
arranged, if practicable, in connection with the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. It is likely that the meeting will 
be in Cambridge.” 


WAS CICERO SUCCESSFUL IN THE ART ORATORICAL ? 


By Joun E. Granrup 
The University of Minnesota 


I 


A number of modern Hellenic enthusiasts assert with great 
unction that Marcus Tullius Cicero was an enchanting rhetorician 
who delighted the popular meetings, the senate, and the juries, but 
who failed to convince them and secure their votes. Archbishop 
Fénelon, for example, in the thirty-second of his Dialogues des morts 
voices this opinion and represents Demosthenes as saying to 
Cicero: ‘‘Tu faisois dire: Ah! qui’l parle bien! et moi je faisois dire: 
Allons, marchons contre Philippe.” Very appropriately G. K. 
Pfeffel embodied the same idea in an epigram, which is quoted by 
Professor Martin Schanz in his Geschichte der riimischen Litteratur: 
‘Wenn Cicero von der Tribiine stieg, rief alles Volk entziickt: 
Kein Sterblicher spricht schéner! Entstieg ihr Demosthen, so 
riefen die Athener: Krieg gegen Philipp, Krieg!” 

En passant, we may remark that Demosthenes did not always 
gain any immediate success, but that is not the object of our present 
inquiry. We agree with the principle implied in the quotations 
that a speaker is a comparative failure unless he persuades, as well 
as entertains, his audience. When Edmund Burke, for instance, 
served as a dinner bell in the House of Commons, he was a failure 
as an orator, but a brilliant success as a political pamphleteer. 

In order to gauge the measure of Cicero’s oratorical success, 
we may consider briefly his physical, moral, and professional 
environment. 

Cicero ordinarily addressed popular meetings and juries in the 
open air in the midst of all the noise and all the distractions of the 
Roman Forum. This piazza was about 500 feet in length and 200 
feet wide. It was regularly filled by a motley crowd in which all 
classes from the patrician of the bluest blood to the lowest slave 
were represented, where men of all nationalities from Portugal to 
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Syria, from Gaul to Morocco, gathered. Here they discussed 
imperial affairs or ward politics, ransomed a kingdom or bought a 
slave, heard the latest gossip or listened to the final plea of an 
orator in a trial on a capital charge. If we have paid attention to 
the street preachers of the Salvation Army, or have watched the 
efforts of political spellbinders on the street curbs, we may realize 
the disadvantages of Cicero and better appreciate his oratorical 
style. 

On the other hand, to any man with a spark of imagination, and 
certainly to Cicero, it must have been an inspiration to behold the 
Forum and the encircling hills bathed in the brilliant Italian 
sunlight: here was the scene of the struggles and triumphs of the 
Roman people for seven centuries, here were the simple but 
venerable shrines of the gods of their fathers, here was the seat of 
empire in the world which they knew. 

Cicero was a man of exceptional purity in an exceedingly 
immoral city, and he has in a very large measure avoided the 
repulsive obscenities, if not the Roman coarseness, which we find 
in Catullus, Ovid, and, to a limited extent, in Horace. With all 
his weaknesses he was an unusually conscientious and honorable 
man and a patriot in an age of the deepest corruption, greed, and 
unscrupulous ambition. He never employed bribery, which was 
the most fashionable and effective method of persuasion, and did 
not countenance the use of it. He frequently pitted his forensic 
skill and eloquence against the pleas of the best lawyers in Rome, 
supported by graft, bribery, and intimidation. 

During his whole career Cicero was taunted by the snobbish 
official aristocracy with being a man of low origin, a provincial, and 
an upstart. As Sallust expressed it, the aristocrats thought the 
consulship would be polluted if Cicero should obtain it. This 
prejudice was a handicap and an obstacle everywhere, but especially 
in the senate. 

Prior to the Ciceronian age there was not a single first-class 
Latin prose-writer. The work of the Auctor ad Herennium and 
Cicero’s youthful Rhetorica may indicate the crude quality of the 
prose. A number of speeches of the Gracchi and others contained 
brilliant passages, but were not finished compositions in diction, 
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sentence structure, or rhythm. To become a great literary orator, 
Cicero was obliged by sheer force of genius to create an artistic prose 
style. He was the first to impart to the Latin language flexibility, 
copiousness, elegance, and splendor. Perhaps he did not employ 
more than about 15,000 words. He perfected a classic style only 
in part by coining new words, chiefly by his matchless skill in 
combining words and producing new idioms. He was the first also 
to develop an exceedingly artistic sentence structure and an effect- 
ive, as well as melodious, oratorical rhythm. By way of com- 
parison we may mention the fact that Demosthenes succeeded the 
golden period of Greek literature, and occupied approximately the 
position of Tacitus. To be sure, Cicero might imitate the Greek 
orators, and no doubt profited by them, but it is one thing to have 
excellent models in your native language, and quite a different task 
to follow foreign masters. 

The Gracchi were almost the first to make a systematic study 
of Greek rhetoric, and no one mastered it before the time of Cicero. 
Hortensius was the first one to introduce such elementary features 
as the propositio, or statement of his line of argument, and collec- 
tiones, summaries of the speeches of his opponents as well as his own. 
Notwithstanding this condition of affairs, Cicero became not only 
the first thoroughly artistic Roman orator, but also the greatest, 
whose speeches furnish numerous and excellent illustrations of all 
the precepts of ancient rhetoric. 

Cicero labored under a certain disadvantage as a scion of the 
Roman race, which did not possess the choice taste and the exquisite 
sense of proportion of the Attic citizens during their best period, 
but was probably equal in artistic discernment to the Greek nation 
as a whole and to any of the modern nations. The Roman love of 
ornament, of display, and the tendency to exaggerate are manifest 
in Roman literature, architecture, and art, but, strange to say, not 
in the regular wearing apparel. With advancing years Cicero 
largely checked his natural bent to indulge in rhetorical ornament 
for its own sake. He cultivated, however, all styles from the 
gorgeous Verrine orations to the simple and concise Brutus. If 
he had been less copious, less ornate, he would have pleased his 
modern critics more and his contemporaries less. 
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In so far as the popular meetings consisted of citizens, Cicero 
addressed the men who would be likely to be present when a vote 
was taken, and would have the power then and there to pass any 
bill whatever. There was no second chamber to reject it, and, as 
a rule, no magistrate would annul it, for instance on account of a 
technicality, and no court would declare it unconstitutional. 

In the senate-house he spoke to the body of men who down to 
59 B.C. practically governed the western world, and, for example, 
in foreign affairs and finance could decide the question at issue 
definitively. No second chamber would cancel, and ordinarily no 
magistrate would veto, a decree of the senate. According to the 
regular order of business there was, however, no debate. This was 
an important disadvantage to a man with Cicero’s extensive infor- 
mation and ready command of all the resources of oratory. 

As a criminal lawyer Cicero was not permitted to waste weeks 
and even months in rejecting jurors. Though he might discard for 
instance fifteen men, the selection of a jury occupied but a short 
time. Neither could he choose the most ignorant, the least qualified 
specimens of humanity in the state. During 81-70 B.c. all the 
jurymen were senators, in 70-46 B.c. one-third were senators, 
one-third knights, or members of the capitalist class, and one-third 
were tribuni aerarii, men next to the knights in the social scale. In 
brief, the jurors belonged to the best educated and most intelligent 
classes of society. Of the jury of about fifteen or twenty trying 
Verres in 70 B.C., thirteen are known by name. Two of these were 
ex-consuls, one had been praetor and governor of Sicily, the pre- 
siding magistrate was urban praetor, another was praetor elect, a 
third was an ex-aedile, one had been popular tribune, two others 
had been elected to that office, one was a quaestor elect, three were 
elected military tribunes, whose rank corresponded somewhat to 
that of a brigadier general. Only one was a mere senator. This 
was, however, not a typical jury, and after 70 B.c. two-thirds of the 
jurors were of lower political and social rank. Nevertheless an 
American lawyer would occupy a similar position if he addressed a 
very large jury comprising one or two ex-presidents of the United 
States, a few ex-governors, some federal senators enjoying a life- 
tenure, and numerous members of the highest financial classes— 
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men of whom many were equal or superior to him in lineage, in 
social standing, in political training and influence, and—what is a 
circumstance of eminent importance—men who had sat in many 
trials and had listened to the same orator on numerous occasions. 

Prior to 70 B.c. the juries consisted perhaps of twenty to thirty- 
five men, but later of fifty to seventy-five. It was necessary to 
persuade one-half, e.g., thirty-five jurors, while now it suffices to 
persuade one man out of twelve in order to obtain a disagreement 
and practically an acquittal. 

Another disadvantage resulted from the fact that the lawyers 
did not specialize and confine their practice to a few courts or to a 
particular class of cases, for example criminal or civil law. Cicero 
appeared as an advocate not only before the regular courts, but 
before the popular assembly, the senate, assessors, the college of 
pontiffs, two praetors and the curule aediles, a provincial governor, 
a consul and ten commissioners, the tribunes of the people, and 
finally the dictator Caesar. He defended persons charged, for 
example, with extortion, illegal assumption of Roman citizenship, 
disturbance of the peace, electoral bribery, poisoning, murder, 
collusion, treason, larceny, robbery, illegal political combinations, 
and conspiracy. He conducted also a number of civil cases. 

He defended persons of all classes and different nationalities; 
for example, the ex-consuls Antonius and Gabinius, the consul elect 
Murena, the government clerk D. Matrinius, Quintus Roscius the 
comedian, the freedman Scamander; Balbus the Spaniard, King 
Deiotarus a Galatian, the Greek poet Archias, and the Sicilian 
Sthenius. 

In that age the rules of evidence did not favor the defendant in 
every way so as to render it almost impossible to convict an adroit 
criminal and to prevent his release on a technicality, even when 
manifestly guilty. On the contrary, the counsel for the defense 
labored under a great disadvantage: he did not have the power to 
compel any freeman to appear as a witness for the defense, but the 
prosecutor had the authority to subpoena witnesses and to seize 
papers and other evidence. 

Perhaps it was contrary to Roman custom to make a technicality 
the main plea in a criminal case: Cicero seems to have employed 
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technicalities only as effective subsidiary arguments. The case of 
the knight Aulus Cluentius Habitus may serve as an illustration. 
He was accused of having procured the poisoning of three persons, 
but the evidence was very flimsy and could easily be refuted. 
However, Roman juries had a peculiar way of condemning rascals 
on account of former misdeeds, whether the pending charge was 
proven or not. There was the greatest danger that Cluentius 
would be convicted, because he was suspected of having bribed a 
jury notorious for its corruption. An American lawyer might 
with the greatest confidence have argued that neither the law of 
Gracchus nor the Aurelian law of 70 B.c. made knights chargeable 
with such bribery. Cicero knew the futility of such a plea, devoted 
but little time to it, and bent all his energies on proving that his 
client had not been guilty. 

As compared with an American barrister, Cicero enjoyed great 
freedom of speech. He was permitted to draw on the whole field 
of history, philosophy, and literature, as well as law, for argument 
and illustration, in order to please, convince, and excite his audience. 
He was expected to use his utmost endeavors in arousing the 
passions of his hearers. He might, and did, make merciless 
attacks on the personal record and character of the plaintiff, the 
prosecutors, and the witnesses. The fact that in a state of slavery 
practically all family secrets could be, and were, ferreted out, made 
the personal encounters so much the more bitter and injurious. 
Such licenses were advantageous to the leader of the bar, and a 
serious handicap to men of the second rank. 

As an orator Cicero was deeply moved by the exceedingly 
important consideration that a defendant was ordinarily acquitted 
or condemned once for all. There was no recourse to endless 
technicalities, no appeal to higher courts, no entreaty of a kindly 
or intriguing politician in the governor’s chair. The final plea 
might decide the fate of the defendant once and forever. 


II 


In this physical, social, and professional environment Cicero 
obtained the most varied evidence of oratorical success. He was 
brilliantly successful in the immediate effects produced. In spite 
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of the fact that a Ciceronian peroration must have been as familiar 
as the grand finale of an orchestra, he secured large audiences and 
retained their close attention. For the time being he had them 
completely in his power: he would instruct them by simple, clear, 
and logical argument; entertain them with vivid descriptions and 
dramatic characterizations; and cause peals of laughter by his 
inexhaustible wit and humor, his scathing irony and sarcasm. 
With his intense feelings and dramatic delivery he would arouse in 
them all the passions of the human heart—anger, envy, contempt, 
admiration, hate and love, desire and aversion, hope and fear, 
joy and sorrow. 

Possessing a marvelous command of language and skill of fence, 
he was more than a match for the best orators of his age. He made 
the audacious and arrogant Catiline rush with vain threats from 
the senate, he caused the impudent but clever Publius Clodius to 
collapse and subside into silence, or rush in powerless rage from the 
senate. He goaded the brazen Vatinius and the callous Gabinius 
almost beyond human endurance. In the trial of Ligarius he spoke 
with such varied pathos and such charm of language that the color 
of Caesar’s face often changed, and it was evident that all the 
passions of his soul were stirred. 

On more than one occasion the senators rose to a man to express 
their admiration of the great orator. By the speech in favor of 
Otho he conciliated a crowd ready to come to blows and induced 
them loudly to applaud the man they had hissed. When he spoke 
in defense of Gaius Cornelius, the people applauded him not only 
with words and shouts, but with the clapping of hands—an excep- 
tional demonstration in a Roman court of law. On a later occasion 
they expressed their approval in the novel way of repeating, 
probably chanting, his name. 

Cicero had the gratification of addressing enthusiastic audiences, 
and he secured their votes. He began his oratorical career about 
81 B.c. and finished in 43 B.c. Owing to various interruptions he 
practiced law about 25 years, and delivered popular and senatorial 
addresses during a considerably shorter period. He was a typical 
Italian improvvisatore, spoke extempore a large part of the time, 
and, with one exception, perhaps never delivered a speech as he had 
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written it, much less as it is printed now. We can infer from 
incidental expressions in his works that he must have delivered 
hundreds, if not thousands, of speeches of which every trace is lost. 
Still a considerable number remains. Westermann, C. F. W. 
Miiller, and Cucheval have published incomplete lists of Cicero’s 
orations, comprising 105-10 genuine and duly attested speeches. 
Statistics are a favorite American pastime in philology as well as in 
politics, and we may seek diversion in statistics oratorical. They 
are not conclusive evidence, but they are at least as convincing as 
sweeping assertions innocent of proof. 

Several years ago we made a tentative list of about one hundred 
and fifty orations—an addition of about forty. This list contains 
a few speeches composed for others, e.g., for Pompeius, a number 
written exclusively for publication, for example five Verrine speeches 
and the Second Philippic, a large number that served the same 
purpose as modern newspaper reports, for instance the Third 
Catilinarian and the Fourth Philippic, and finally numerous 
addresses of whose results we are ignorant. 

The remaining ninety speeches may be called successful or 
unsuccessful, because they influenced the voting on a bill before the 
people or on a senatorial decree or on the verdict of a jury. How 
great the influence of the orator was in each case, it would be 
difficult to determine. 

Cicero delivered eighteen speeches before the people. Seven 
were successful, and, so far as known, not a single one was 
unsuccessful. 

There are forty-two senatorial addresses. Sixteen succeeded, 
and six, or more than 25 per cent, failed. In this connection we 
may recall the fact that Cicero had few important social or political 
allies and suffered greatly from the snobbishness of the august 
senate. 

Cicero delivered ten pleas in nine civil cases. Of these seven 
were probably successful, the results of the other three are not. 
known. He was above all a criminal lawyer, and delivered sixty- 
nine criminal pleas. Forty-four were successful, and ten failed. 
The issue of the remaining fifteen is unknown. 

Apparently he lost only four cases in 81-59 B.c., and six during 
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the period of riot and lawlessness in 59-52 B.c. There were also 
special reasons for this failure. The defense, as well as the prosecu- 
tion, had in former times been carried on by a single lawyer, now 
the number on each side was increased to three, six, or even twelve. 
Cicero’s colleagues as counsel for the defense could not equal his 
standard, and, in any case, the old unity and logical coherence 
would be lacking. Cicero might also have been more discrimi- 
nating in accepting briefs, and made a more brilliant record, just as 
some up-to-date surgeons refuse all cases that are not promising 
and hence are able to issue brilliant reports. But on account of 
his broad sympathies, his vanity, and his self-confidence—not to 
mention outside influences—Cicero accepted almost every hopeless 
case that no one else would undertake; and it was incredible what 
he could accomplish when in fluent and beautiful words instinct 
with sympathy and pathos he addressed his countrymen, whom he 
knew and whom he had mastered. 

After all Cicero was successful in 82 per cent of his orations, 
and, when his disadvantages are considered, made a record rarely 
surpassed in forensic annals. 

Cicero enjoyed all the advantages of professional success, for 
instance political preferment, legacies, and fame. 

In the Brutus he states that it was through his superior style of 
oratory, as well as his industry as a pleader, that he won unpre- 
cedented success in politics. While not a few aristocrats seemed to 
be born consuls and a Metellus seemed to be destined by fate to 
become a consul, it was very difficult for a new man—a man who 
was not a member of the official aristocracy—to secure the highest 
offices of state, and no new man had obtained the consulship for 
about thirty years. Cicero, moreover, spent only a moderate 
amount of money on the games and other means of ingratiating 
himself with the people. Caesar, Scaurus, Milo, and others were 
utterly reckless in their political expenditures. Nevertheless, 
Cicero was unanimously elected quaestor as one of the first, was 
made aedile unanimously first, was chosen praetor thrice unani- 
mously first, as the election was repeated, and was elected consul 
unanimously first, and he obtained all these offices at the earliest 
age which the law permitted—distinctions which probably no other 
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man, certainly no civilian, had enjoyed since the political career 
(cursus honorum) was carefully regulated in 180 B.c. In less 
revolutionary times he would, besides, have remained one of the 
political leaders of the state during the rest of his life. 

Another measure of success, and a very popular one, may be 
employed. Cicero seems to have been rich all his life in spite of 
his extravagant habits, which often caused him financial worries. 
In this respect he resembled Edmund Burke and Daniel Webster. 
He asserts in the Second Philippic that in the course of his career 
he had received legacies amounting to $1,100,000 (20,000,000 
sesterces). These legacies and possibly other sources of income 
were to a large extent due to the invaluable legal services which he 
had rendered a great number of people. He might have earned 
immense sums, but, being an unpractical idealist, he did not appre- 
ciate the advantages and the fame of a multimillionaire, and 
observed the obsolete Cincian law of 204 B.c., which forbade 
lawyers to receive any compensation for their services. According 
to an unwritten law, moreover, it was dishonorable for a Roman 
grandee to do anything for pay. He was to be a precursor of a 
modern amateur athlete. 

During the last twenty-seven years of his life (70-43 B.c.) 
Cicero was universally recognized as the greatest orator of the 
Roman world. When several advocates appeared as counsel for 
the defense, he was the last to address the jury, and his eloquence 
was so effective that he was said to reign in the courts. 

In subsequent times, while critics have not been lacking, he has 
found many distinguished admirers. The famous critic and orator 
Asinius Pollio and the historian Velleius Paterculus declared that 
Cicero’s fame would be immortal. Titus Livius, Quintilian, the 
two Plinys, and the Christian writers Felix, Lactantius, Jerome, and 
Augustine were his enthusiastic admirers. 

He was also the great oratorical and stylistic ideal from the time 
of Petrarch down to the period of the French Revolution. He has 
always been considered the greatest of Roman orators and one of 
the two greatest in antiquity, and he has probably exerted the 
greatest influence of all orators. 


CO-ORDINATION OF LATIN WITH THE OTHER 
SUBJECTS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM" 


By Mason D. Gray 
East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


This paper? discusses the co-ordination of Latin with physics. 
Although vocabulary furnishes a common bond of great value 
between physics and Latin, it is doubtful whether at present Latin 
pupils as a rule use their knowledge constantly and accurately in the 
physics classroom. Physics teachers are handicapped by their 
lack of definite knowledge in a given case as to whether the Latin 
word has actually occurred in the Latin course, and Latin teachers 
have not, in their work on derivatives, known exactly what words 
it would be desirable to emphasize. The accompanying list solves 
both problems and is arranged as follows: The important technical 
words occurring in physics are printed alphabetically and are 
followed by the Latin words from which they are derived. With 
the latter are given the meanings, in many cases together with 
secondary meanings which will help to show the exact force of the 
derived word. Finally exact references are given where these 
Latin words or allied words occur in the Latin text. The Cicero 
text is made the basis, for in general pupils are either studying 
physics contemporaneously with Cicero or are expecting to study 
it the following year. Words not occurring in Cicero or occurring 
in more convenient form in Caesar or Vergil are assigned to these 
texts. 

The method of procedure is as follows: 

1. Every word in the accompanying list is called up in the 
previous or contemporary Latin classes. Each teacher is provided 
with copies of the list and with textbooks in which are written at 
the various points in the text the words to be discussed. 

t The supplement to Paper II on grammatical terminology will appear later. 


2 This paper has been written with the co-operation of Mr. Charles S. Harris, head 
of the Department of Physics. Credit is also due to Miss Sarah Schwendler for 


assistance in selecting the word-list. 
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2. In each class in physics pupils are provided with copies of the 
list. They are held responsible for the mastery of the list as part 
of their work in physics and the instructors in physics review the 
work of the Latin instructors by asking for the derivation of all 
these words as they arise in the physics textbook or classroom. 
The list is thus covered in its entirety at least twice. Meetings 
are held occasionally of the Cicero and physics teachers and re- 
adjustments and revisions made. 

This co-ordination is valuable for several reasons: 

1. The pupil receives a definite opportunity to use his Latin, 
and the particular Latin words used are fixed in his mind more 
securely. 

2. The pupil is given material assistance in the mastery of 
physics. Having once clearly understood the source of the English 
word, he will not be so likely to forget its meaning, and in any case 
he will always be able to reconstruct it for himself. The head 
of the Physics Department has repeatedly affirmed the value of 
this co-ordination as he observed it in his classes. 

3. More important than either of these is the habit thereby 
inculcated in the pupil of looking for opportunities to use the knowl- 
edge of his Latin classroom in every other classroom which he 
enters, of expecting to be held responsible in every classroo:1 for 
facts learned in any other. The process of welding the several 
units of his curriculum into a consistent whole thus receives a 
powerful impulse. 

4. Incidentally the desire of the pupil and of the parent to see 
some “practical” value in the study of Latin is satisfied. For when 
to the co-ordination of Latin with English and physics is added 
co-ordination with all of the sciences and languages and histories, 
the question, What practical use is Latin? receives a very tangible 
answer. I should be the last to rest the case for the study of Latin 
upon these purely “‘practical”’ grounds, but in view of the attitude 
so prevalent today of demanding tangible results it cannot but be 
an important outer defense to be able to point with the utmost 
definiteness to a large total of specific “tangible results.” 

5. Incidentally also the teachers of other subjects will be 
reawakened to the value of a knowledge of Latin in the mastery 
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of their subjects. Pupils also will be able to see by contrast the 
advantage possessed in the physics classroom and elsewhere by those 
who study Latin. Now it is just these elements that are necessary 
to strengthen the position of Latin in our schools. When teachers 
of Latin discuss its value, their words are naturally regarded as 
more or less prejudiced, but when the argument comes through 
teachers of other subjects and through the pupils themselves, con- 
viction inevitably follows. In proportion as we can get the pupils 
and the teachers of other subjects to realize and act upon the 
realization that Latin is a carpet covering the floor of every other 


classroom, in that proportion will Latin fight its own battle. 


ENGLISH WORDS USED TECHNICALLY IN PHYSICS WHICH ARE 


DERIVED FROM LATIN 


English Word Derivation Occurrence 
aberration ab+errare = wander from Cat. ii. 6 
acceleration ad+-celerare=to hasten to Ver. i. 357 
celeriter = quickly Cat. iii. 7 
adhesion ad+haerere=to stick to Cat. i. 13 
alternater alternare=to act alternately, i.e., first one 
way, then another Ver. iv. 287 
alter = another Cat. ii. 19 
aperture aperire=to open Cat. i. 3 
arc arcus = bow Ver. i. 187 
armature armatura = armor Caes. ii. 10 
armare=to arm Cat. i. 24 
caloric calor =heat Ver. iii. 308 
calorimetry calor +-metrum = heat+ measure Ver. iii. 308 
capillarity capillaris = pertaining to hair 
capillus =hair Cat. ii. 22 
centigrade centum = hundred Caes. i. 31 
+gradus =step, degree Cat. i. 28 
centrifugal centrum =the center 
+fugere=to flee Cat. i. 11 
centripetal + petere=to seek Cat. i. 11 
cohesion co (con)+haerere=to stick together Pomp. 19 
combustion con+burere=to burn up Caes. i. 5 
concave con+cavus = hollow Ver. i. 81 
concentric con+centrum = having common center 
concurrent con+currere =to run together Ver. i. 493 
conduction con+ducere=to bring together Caes. 1. 4 
conjugate foci conjungere=to join together Cat. i. 11 
focus =hearth (i.e., source of rays) Cat. iv. 18 
conservation con+-servare=to save thoroughly Cat. i. 7 
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English 


constant 
convection 
convex 


density 
dispersion 
diffusion 
emergent 
equilibrium 


equilibrant 
equivalence 
evaporate 
exhaust 


filament 
fluid 
fulcrum 


gravitation (gravity) 


humidity 
illuminate 
impact 
incandescent 
incidence 
induction 
inertia 
insulate 
interrupter 
liquified 
luminous 
mercury 


molecule 
momentum 
motor 
opaque 
pendulum 
penumbra 


pigment 
potential 
pressure 
radiation 
reflect 
refraction 
regelation 


Derivation 

con+stare=to stand permanently 
con+vehere=to draw together 
convexus (vehere)=to draw together (i.e., 

vaulted, rounded) 
densus = thick 
dis+s pargere=to scatter apart 
dis+fundere=to pour apart 
e-+mergere=to come forth 
aequus = equal 
librare=to balance 
same 
+valere=to be worth equally 
e+vapor=out+steam 
exhaurire=to drain off 


filum= thread 

fluere=to flow 

fulcire=to support 

fulcrum=a means of support 
gravitas (gravis) = heaviness 
humidus = moist 
in+lumere=to be light in 
in+ pangere=to dash against 
incandescere = to become white 
in+cadere=to fall upon 
in+ducere=to lead in or on 
iners = sluggish 

insula = island 

inter +rumpere=to break in between 
liquere =to be liquid 

luminous = full of light 


Mercurius=god of travelers, commerce, etc. 


(hence of lively and mobile disposition) 
moles+-culus = little mass 
movere =to move 

movere+tor = to move-+agent 
opacus = dark 

pendere=to hang 

paene =almost 

umbra = shadow 

pingere=to paint 

potens = having power 
premere=to press hard 
radius =ray, spoke 
re-+-flectere=to bend back 
re+frangere=to break back 
re+gelare=to freeze again 
gelidus, gelu=cold, ice 
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Occurrence 
Cat. iii. 14 
Ver. 1. 113 


Ver. i. 310 
Caes. ii. 22 
Pomp. 22 
Ver. i. 319 
Cat. ii. 21 
Cat. i. 20 
Ver. v. 479 


Cat. i. 18 
Ver. v. 683 
Cat. i. 12 
Cat. ii. 7 
Ver. vi. 30 
Caes. i. 6 
Ver. iv. 247 
Ver. vi. 604 
Cat. i. 3 
Ver. ii. 8 
Cat. iii. 24 
Ver. v. 805 
Ver. iii. 573 
Cat. ii. 20 
Cat. i. 22 
Cat. ii. 10 
Pomp. 32 
Ver. iv. 88 
Cat. iii. 19 
Cat. iii. 24 


Ver. iv. 222 
Cat. i. 23 
Cat. i. 1 
Cat. i. 1 
Ver. iii. 508 
Ver. i. 106 
Cat. ii. 12 
Ver. i. 165 
Ver. i. 708 
Pomp. 4 
Cat. ii. 19 
Ver. iv. 119 
Ver. ii. 741 
Cat. i. 22 


Cat. i. 31 
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English 
residual 
resolution 
resonance 
resultant 
science 
solution 


specific 


spectrum 
stability 
superposition 
tenacity 
tension 


translucent 


transmission 
transparent 
umbra 
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Derivation 
re+-sidere=to sit back (settle down) 
re+solvere=to loosen, disentangle 
re+sonare=to sound back 
resultare=to leap back 
scire=to know 
solvere = to loosen, release 
species =kind 
+/facere=to make (i.e., to make definite) 
spectrum =image 
stare+-bilis =able to stand 
super+ ponere=to place above 
tenax (tenere) =capable of holding 
tendere=to stretch 
trans +lucere=to shine through 
lux=light 
trans+-mittere =to send across 
trans + parere=to appear through 
umbra =shadow 
vapor =steam 
velox =swift 


vertex = point 

vibrare=to move to and fro 
videre =to see 

volare=to fly 
Vulcanus = god of fire 


Occurrence 
Cat. i. 12 
Ver. ii. 157 
Ver. iii. 432 
Ver. v. 150 
Cat. i. 15 
Pomp. 62 
Cat. ii. 18 
Cat.i.2 
Cat. i. 17 
Ver. i. 73 
Cat. ii. 14 
Ver. iv. 188 
Cat. iv. 18 
Ver. v. 554 
Cat. i. 6 
Pomp. 1 
Ver. i. 118 
Ver. i. 165 
Ver. v. 683 
Caes. i. 48 
Ver. iv. 174 
Ver. i. 114 
Cat. ii. 23 
Cat. i. 1 
Ver. i. 150 
Ver. ii. 311 
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velocity 

vertical 

vibratory 

| visual 

volatile 
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A GRAPHIC METHOD OF INDICATING THE STRUC- 
TURE OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


By WarrEN S. GorpIs 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Even our secondary Latin authors present intricate complex 
sentences. From this fact arise some of the most baffling diffi- 
culties of the young student. Punctuation, which is intended 
to give the clue to the structure, is often inadequate even for the 
seasoned classical student who has a well-developed feeling for 
the architecture of the Latin period. Much more inadequate is it 
for the novice, to whom the elementary technique of the language 
still gives difficulty. A foreign method of punctuation, used 
without notice or explanation, in many of our secondary texts, 
adds to the confusion; but apart from this, it is often difficult 
enough to determine, for instance, whether a given comma marks 
off a word or a clause, whether it marks the end of a clause or the 
beginning of a parenthetical element. If the teacher attempts by 
word of mouth to forestall the difficulty and explain the structure 
of a given sentence, there is no concrete mold to hold in place the 
succeeding elements of the explanation, so that they may be 
grasped as a whole. Here the diagram is frequently employed, in 
spite of the objections which have been urged against that device 
in recent years; for, say what one may, the diagram does help to 
make intelligible the relation of the different parts of the sentence 
and enables the pupil in a measure to grasp the logical structure 
of the sentence as a whole. 

The writer has for several years employed a simple device which 
seems to secure the essential ends of the diagram without its 
disadvantages. In a word, it consists in applying to the complex 
sentence the system of parentheses employed with complex alge- 
braic equations. The pupil is already familiar with this way of 
indicating various degrees of subordination. It is a distinct help 
in grasping the complex sentence to observe how like a complex 
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algebraic expression it is built. We shall need different forms of 
parenthetical symbols to indicate various degrees of subordination. 
So it is a simple step to use arbitrarily chosen forms to denote 
noun, adjective, and adverbial elements respectively; for example, 
{ } for a noun element, [ ] for an adjective element, and ( ) for 
an adverbial phrase or clause. If our sentence contains a noun 
within a noun, etc., we may again adopt an algebraic expedient 
and use symbols of varying size, for example }{ {}. 

Before applying the scheme to representative complicated 
sentences from the works of Caesar and Cicero, we may note that 
there is often room for a difference of opinion as to which of the 
three categories, substantive, adjective, and adverbial, a given 
element should be referred. Is a quod clause standing in apposition 
with an ablative like causa or hoc to be regarded as a noun or an 
adverb? Should an appositive word noun with dependent modi- 
fiers be designated as a substantive or an adjective? Should we 
think of a circumstantial participial phrase as an adjective or an 
adverb? The usefulness of the nomenclature is not at all depend- 
ent on our answers to such questions. It may be well that the 
pupil early realize the relativity of much grammatical terminology. 
I believe it more helpful to consider the logical force rather than the 
verbal nexus of a phrase or clause, e.g., to regard a circumstantial 
participle as an adverbial element. We further notice that the 
scheme need be applied to a given sentence only in such detail as is 
required by the object in view. We may simply mark the limits 
of a single troublesome clause, again we may indicate the detailed 
analysis of the sentence. This is a flexibility not possessed by the 
diagram. A further advantage is that there is no rearrangement 
of the author’s sentence, the printed text directly admitting the 
marking. . 

For illustration let us begin with a simple example from Bellum 
Gallicum i. 7: 

(Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset jeos per provinciam nostram iter 
facere conari}) maturavit ab urbe proficisci jet quam maximis potest itin- 
eribus in Galliam ulteriorem contendit| et ad Genavam pervenit. 

The vertical stroke divides co-ordinate members of an element. 
Take another sentence from the next chapter: 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Interea (ea legione [quam secum habebat] militibusque [qui ex provincia 
convenerant]) (a lacu Lemano [qui in flumen Rhodanum influit] ad montem 
Iuram [qui fines Sequanorum ab Helvetiis dividit]) milia passuum xix 
murum in altitudinem pedum sedecim fossamque perducit. 


This marking makes immediately obvious the fact that the 
greater part of the sentence consists of two complex adverbs, one 
stating the means by which and the other the limits between which 
Caesar constructed the fortification. 

The following is from the eighth chapter of the second book: 


Caesar primo (et propter multitudinem hostium et propter eximiam 
opinionem virtutis) proelio supersedere statuit;| cotidie tamen equestribus 
proeliis {quid hostis virtute posset| et quid nostri auderent} periclitabatur. 
(Ubi jnostros non esse inferiores{ intellexit) (loco pro castris ad aciem 
instruendam natura opportuna atque idoneo (quod is collis [ubi castra posita 
erant] [paululum ex planitie editus] tantum adversus in latitudinem patebat 
quantum loci acies instructa occupare poterat |atque ex utraque parte lateris 
deiectus habebat] et [in fronte leniter fastigatus] ad planitiem redibat)) ab 
utroque latere eius collis transversam fossam obduxit circiter passuum 
C D |et ad extremas fossas castella constituit| ibique tormenta collocavit (ne 
(cum aciem instruxisset) hostes (quod tantum multitudine poterant) (ab 
lateribus pugnantes) suos circumvenire possent.) 


It can be seen at a glance that in the first sentence of this 
passage Caesar stands as the subject of the co-ordinate verbs 


statuit and periclitabatur. The adverbial clause et... . virtutis 
is seen to occupy a natural place for an adverb. The same may be 
said of the compound object clause, guid .... auderent. The 


second sentence will be recognized as among the most troublesome 
in the second book, but by these simple and familiar tokens the 
whole structure of the sentence is made transparent. The main 
clause is seen to be postponed for adverbial elements giving the 
circumstances of the main action. The long element, loco... . 
redibat, is concerned with the suitableness of the place for the action, 
its subordinate element, quod .. . . redibat, giving the reason 
for calling the place suitable. The last clause, me... . possent, 
shows how adverbial clauses may be introduced as constituent 
elements of an inclusive adverb. 

The following rather tricky sentence from Cicero’s De senectute, 
chap. xii, appears thus: 
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{Haec cum C. Pontio Samnite [patre eius a quo Caudino proelio Sp. Postu- 
mius, T. Veturius consules superati sunt] locutum Archytam}{ Nearchus 
Tarentinus [hospes noster qui in amicitia populi Romani permanserat] se a 
maioribus accepisse dicebat (cum quidem ei sermoni interfuisset Plato Athe- 
niensis [{ quem Tarentum venisse L. Camillo Ap. Claudio consulibus} reperio]). 


A supplementary line will be necessary if one wishes to con- 
nect the cum... . interfuissent clause with locutum Archytam. 
A verb of saying or other words placed within a clause, though 
not logically a part of that clause, may be isolated by dashes, as 
(Quoniam nacti te—inguit—sumus aliquando otiosum). Certain 
interlocked, interlinked clauses of Horace and of some intricately 
rhetorical prose writers will give difficulty; but it is not often that 
one finds a sentence in the secondary and undergraduate Latin or 
Greek prose authors whose structure may not readily be denoted 
by this system. For general sentence architecture it does all that 
the diagrams can do. At the same time it shows how the author’s 
own order is a logical and natural unfolding of the constituent 
elements of the period, and helps the pupil to acquire a feeling for 
his author’s order—helps him to see that just as noun words, 
adjective words, and adverb words enter into the simple sentence 
for which he is gaining a feeling, so nouns, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs which are themselves clauses or phrases are built into the 
more intricate sentences on rational and intelligible principles. 

The device may be used in various ways. The teacher may 
mark a difficult sentence on the blackboard in connection with 
explanations given either before or after the sentence has been 
studied by the pupil. Sometimes the teacher may feel justified 
in suggesting that the pupil supplement the punctuation in his 
textbook with these more explicit symbols. Again, pupils may 
rapidly by this means indicate to the teacher their understanding 
of the structure of a sentence. Finally the teacher or advanced 
student, upon studying out an intricate passage, may thus by a 
few strokes of the pencil on the printed page record his conclusions. 

To some the method may seem so absurdly simple as scarcely 
to deserve presentation, but, if effective, its simplicity should 
not be counted a serious fault. 


THE THESAURUS LINGUAE LATINAE: COMES IT 


By Epwin W. Fay 
University of Texas 


In reading Virgil with my pupils I became interested in the 
turn, it comes alicui. The point that interested me was the predi- 
cative use of comes with a verb of motion; it comes is so like 
English ‘‘ goes with” or German “geht mit” and the only wonder is 
that comes did not develop into a preposition. How a nominative 
may develop into a preposition anybody can see who will investigate 
the word adversus. I wonder if it interests our teachers to know 
that adversus and prorsus and rursus and more are participles of 
verto, or perhaps I should write vertor, in the nominative. If that 
does not interest them it were worse than futile to ask them to look 
at the usage of comes to see how it might have become a preposition 
but never did. And no teacher, whether “practical” or otherwise, 
need blush if his curiosity is not equally stimulated by every possible 
problem that his texts might suggest. It would be a pity, though, 
for a Virgil teacher interested in the Laokodn group to take a sniffy 
attitude to the Virgilian interested in the dative, and I am not going 
to ask for any indulgence for printing the Virgilian examples of 
comes predicatively used with verbs of motion, as follows: 


A. WITH ire 
2. 704: nec tibi comes ire recuso (1272. 58) 
6. 158: cui fidus Achates | it comes (ibid. 45) 
6. 447: his Laodamia | it comes (ibid. 45) 
8. 466: illi comes ibat Achates (ibid. 46) 
12. 881: possem . . . . fratri comes ire 
This usage was perfectly normal Latin as early as 
Plautus, Amph. 929: iuben mi ire comites (1772. 57) 
wherein, as substantially always with iubeo, the natural subject of 
the infinitive, here ancillas, is suppressed. 
B. WITH OTHER VERBS OF MOTION 
Aen. 9. 223: ipse comes Niso graditur (1772. 46) 
11. 479: subvehitur . . . . iuxtaque comes Lavinia (1769. 51) 
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C. WITH CAUSATIVE VERBS OF MOTION 


Aen. 2. 86: illime comitem .... pater... . misit (1770. 66) 
9. 177: comitem Aeneae quem miserat Ida (ibid. 67) 
12. 362: huic comitem Asbyten .. . . mittit (1774. 59) 


D. EXAMPLES NOT ENTIRELY ALIEN 


Aen. 6. 528: inrumpunt ... . comesaddituruna.. . . Aeolides (1770. 73) 

6. 777: avo comitem sese . . . . addet (ibid. 73) 

9. 649: comitem Ascanio pater addidit (ibid. 73) 

9. 762: addit Halym comitem (ibid. 73) 
II. 33: comes... . caro datus ibat alumno (ibid. 57) 

8. 308: ibat rex obsitus aevo 

et comitem Aenean iuxta natumque tenebat (ibid. 76) 
2. 778: nec te comitem hinc portare Creusam | fas (ibid. 70) 


In the above examples I have added references to the place in 
which they are cited in the Thesaurus linguae Latinae. One can 
realize how widely scattered these are in the diffuse rubrication of 
that massive work. At 1769. 44 f. the Thesaurus has the rubric: 
de usu; saepissime praedicative substantivo vel pronomini apponitur. 
Here we find none of the Virgil instances save 11. 479, given above 
under B. That is because the other examples have a dative 
regimen for which the Thesaurus has provided a special rubric at 
1772. 43 f., without any cross-references back. 

Other instances of our locution, so far as the Thesaurus gives a 
control, are: 


A’ 


Hor. Ep. 1. 7. 76: iubetur rura comes ire (1770. 24) 

Tib. 1. 4. 41: neu comes ire neges (1769. 54) 

Prop. 4. 5. 46: i comes (ibid. 54) 

Ov. Am. 1. 4. 15: vultu comes ipsa modesto ibis (ibid. 54; 1770. 25) 
Am. 2. 16. 17: comites iussissent ire puellas (1770. 25) 
Ars. 3. 636: comites ire vetantur (ibid. 25) 
Met. 10. 171: non recusat . . . . isse comes (ibid. 25) 

Sil. 15. 153: it comes Ausonia (ibid. 25) 

Stat. Th. 4. 59: it comes Ephyre (ibid. 26) 


, 
B 


Ov. Epist. 4. 102: ipse comes veniam (1770. 29) 
Sen. H.F. 584, Med. 947: perge comes (1770. 40) 
Oed. 290: accelerat comes (ibid. f.) 
Phaedr. 600: abeat comes (ibid. f.) 
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B” EXAMPLES WITH sequitur 
Plaut. Mc. 404: neque illa matrem ... . sequi poterit comes (1769. 44; 


1770. 4 f.) 
Ov. Met. 9. 786: sequitur comes Iphis euntem (1770. 6) 


None of the other cases collected at this place by the Thesaurus 
seems genuinely predicative. The constraint of the rubric separates 
right widely, because the subject is non-personal, the following: 
Lucr. 3. 400: comes insequitur <anima) (1775. 24) 

5. 471: sequitur ....comesuna... . Ceres (ibid. 27) 

If the statistics offered for comes predicatively and with verbs 
of motion do not interest the reader on the syntactical side—and 
personally I have felt some interest in the more or less tautological 
combinations with una and iuxta, even with datus—it may have 
been practically worth while to present them as an object-lesson in 
the rubrication of the Thesaurus. In the citations given, six full 
columns are referred to and in such a way that nobody would guess 
how nearly phrascological it comes has become. After spying about 
and thinking he had located all the possible places of the rubric his 
eye might fall, as mine did but now, on 
Petron. 124. 252 huic [sc. Paci] comes it . . . . Fides (1776. 58), 


which takes him a full column farther on, and is rubricated under 
C, de re incor porea, 3. c. dativo, b. personae. 

I think I realize the difficulties of classification and I am far from 
a desire to subject the Thesaurus to captious criticism. I would 
rather point out to the student of insistent curiosity that the 
Thesaurus is a tool that will not sensibly diminish his need of the 
philologian’s proverbial patience. He may rather find that he has 
in it a new labyrinth to thread. For my own part, I wish that our 
labyrinth might be more expeditiously—but not hastily—brought 
to completion. Individual students will now procure, every 
conscientious high-school Latin teacher ought to procure, even 
though it will cost him not far from $20, the Epitome, which will be 
the only Ariadne’s thread for the labyrinth. But as the epitome 
will contain no English definitions, it will not be quite easy to use. 
The lack of renderings may tempt energetic students, however, to 
make their own, which should be a far more improving process than 
it is to hunt for a rendering in the lexicon. 
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Dare I cite at the end, by way of envoi, a fine irony—for it is a 
fine irony—of Varro’s (De L.L. 8. 27): “‘Praeterea quoius utilitatis 
causa quaeque res est inventa, si ex ea quis sit consecutus, amplius 
eam scrutari . . . . nimium otiosi <est>”’? Here otiosi is a thing 
for the scholar, the man of the cx0A%, ie., of leisure, to ponder. 
Insistent curiosity is the rule of the game. Those to whom this 
curiosity seems an idle thing call it loafing, and the scholar a 
loafer (otiosus). The Thesaurus will doubtless not fail to interpret 
Varro’s otiosi est by adducing from Pliny (N.H. praef. 6): humili 
vulgo scripta sunt . . . . denique studiorum otiosis. The condition 
of scholarship is contemplation, which the practical public, many 
presidents and deans, and whole droves of professors and doctors, 
openly or innerly, regard as oftiositas. Their own activity—they 
do not recognize it, in spite of critics like Pierre Loti, as 
ToAUT pay 


frotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


LYSIAS xxiv. 14 


The manuscript reading—ot@’ otros wowwv—has created a general 
dissatisfaction among the editors. Emendations, or suggestions, are: the 
insertion of ipiv after otros (Frohb., Thal., Adams); ot@éeris povav 
(Markl., Westr.); (Sauppe); dpovav (Rauch., Bristol); otros 
ipiv &s eb mov (Scheibe, but he retains MS reading in text); otf ovros 
ipiv’ pév yap (or rowyv) «rd. (P. R. Miiller); obros 
orovddfe. (Naber, Halbertsma, who conjecture that the copyist, finding a 
lacuna, volunteered «% wowv, and cite § 18 for support); otf obros etAoya 
Soxet roueiv (Jebb); the insertion of éavré after obros (Kayser); and a mere 
indication of a lacuna in the text (Morgan). 

The phrase probably involves an intentional ambiguity; and, if so, emenda- 
tion is not only unnecessary but actually subversive of thought and purpose. 
A proper perspective and a willingness not to insist upon an ironclad translation 
leads naturally to this point of view. 

The key to the whole speech is the art of #Oorouwa. In keeping with the 
character and manners of the cripple, Lysias has equipped his utterances with 
gentle irony, with playful humor, with outbursts of sarcasm, and with stings, 
bitter and abrupt. But the real “hits” are made in two ambiguities—the one 
coarse and side-splitting, the other subtle and contemptuous, namely, és 
Tas dd0vs Tas paKxpotépas dvayxaiwy (§10), and the present instance. 
Exact translation produces the effect of neither. 

If, in thought, one inserts tyiv, a striking tautology results; and if one 
inserts éavr@, the phrase smacks of philosophy and is therefore worthy of 
our hero: for is he not a philosopher (eixds . . . . ditocodeiv, § 10) and 
may he not differentiate between his opponent’s inner self and the réle he 
is now playing? The ellipsis itself is significant. Then comes the abrupt 
el and its sting (cf. eixérws, § 3; rovrov § 3; ov orovddlwy, 
“kidding,” §18; domep te §18; dpoiws rovrw, 
§ 21). The double entendre in ed rowdy consists in the two possible meanings, 
“‘fortunately”’ (as often in the orators, Plato and Aristophanes) and “and 
it is a good thing” (cf. Or. xxxii. 17). Thus we have two possible thoughts: 
the thought standing in the background, “nor does he really agree with him- 
self, fortunately” (for his mental condition); and the more obvious thought 
which leads directly to the ydp clause following, “nor does he agree with you, 
and it is a good thing”’ that he doesn’t, for otherwise he wouldn’t be follow- 
ing up a very lucrative hope—the dowry of my infirmity! 
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It may be added that the emendation to ed dpov@v—based upon ei- 
ppovowwrwy below—is objectionable for two reasons: (1) the copyist could 
hardly have corrected ed dpovav to ed modv; and (2) the cripple could not 
consistently reflect so directly upon his opponent’s sanity in view of the 
statement in § 10: [epi rijs ovTos pvno 
tpas, ovre TUxnv Seioas ovTE aicxvvOeis, od Adyos. In fact, by 
indirection et¢povowwrwy supports the MS reading; for it, too, hints that the 
opponent is unbalanced. 


PLATO APOLOGY 290A 


Sewov trav ein, Kai ds GAnOds dv pe dixaiws 

Geods elvar TH pavteia Kai 
Odvarov Kai oidpevos codds wv. TO 
yap To Oavarov & dvdpes, ovdév dAXO 
éoriv Soxeiv elvat ji) 

Tests upon a number of students revealed the fact that some of them were 
unconscious of Plato’s nice distinction in the use of ov«x and py respectively 
with the participles Gv and dvra, and that others had in vain tried to read a 
conditional force into pi d6vra. The latter deserved the credit, at least, of 
loyalty to their Greek grammars. A running of all the references in Goodwin 
and Hadley affords no help in this case. The various annotated editions call 
no attention to the distinction, and even Schleiermacher mistranslates pi 
évra by ut non sit. 

It is impossible, of course, for the smaller grammars to provide for the locé 
even in constructions where the line of demarkation is rather sharp—as is the 
case with yy and ov in classic Greek—but it would seem practicable to make 
some extra provision for zy and ov with the participle. 

It is not sufficient to say, ‘‘When a participle expresses a condition, it takes 
py; otherwise it takes ov” (Goodwin, § 1612; also Hadley, § 1025); nor to 
add, ‘The regular negative of the infinitive and participle in indirect discourse 
is ov, but exceptions occur” (Goodwin, § 1496), for if the present wy were a 
mere exception, an identity of meaning with od would be implied; nor to add 
with Hadley (§ 1027), “‘u is often used instead of od with participles or other 
words, through an influence of the verbs on which they depend, when these 
verbs either have uy, or would have it, if negative,” for uy dvra is not, logi- 
cally, dependent upon doxeiv: it is, rather, co-ordinate in thought with doxeiv, 
being practically equivalent to unde evar (neque esse), and echoing the well- 
known pi Soxeiv, dAX’ elvac. 

And thus it is the equivalence that brings the phrase under the infinitival 
construction which requires the negative wy. Similarly, Anab. iv. 3. 28: 
Tov morapov py duaBavras (=Kai wy SaBjou). And Lys. 
xii. 68: taréoyxero 8 ronoav Sunpa pyre Ta 

In the same way, a student readily understands how a participle takes the 
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negative uy by reason of its equivalence to the imperative whose negative is 
py, drayou Thy yuvaixa Kai Tovs raidas pndty xatabe’s (Xen. Cyr. iii. 
1. 47), where pndev equals xai pndev xatabés. 

The equivalence idea probably would have smoothed the way for an 
approximately correct translation of our passage: “For the fear of death is 
only apparent wisdom and not true wisdom.” I say approximately correct, 
for those who have “the linguistic sense” are aware of a circumstantial notion 


in the px dvra, which defies translation. 
Horace L. JONes 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED IJCHNEUTAI OF SOPHOCLES 


The dry lands and well-nigh rainless climate of Egypt have conspired to 
give us in these later centuries a series of glad surprises. For centuries Egypt 
was the headquarters of Greek literature. Here were preserved the treasures 
of that great literature long after Athens had sunk to the level of a provincial 
city with academic traditions. 

A great mass of these documents is made up of royal ordinances, private 
and public letters, customs, regulations, prescriptions, legal and business docu- 
ments of every conceivable sort, marriage and divorce notices, invitations to 
weddings, banquets, and entertainments—from imperial decrees to grocery 
and meat bills. The life of the common man has been restored, the history 
of the Christian church has been cleared up on more than one point, the gap 
between Plato and Paul or even modern Greek has in large measure been 
spanned, and the continuity of history assured. 

More than a score of familiar authors are among the found, as Homer, 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
Plato, Aristotle, Pindar, Sappho, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Alcman, Theocritus, Euclid, and Callimachus. Other names appear, as 
Theopompus, whose work seems to join on to Thucydides; Bacchylides, who 
ranked among the nine lyric poets recognized by the Alexandrian critics; 
Chariton, Epicharmus, Philemon, Hippias, Theophrastus, Anaximines, 
Aristoxenus, Isaeus, besides numerous works whose writers are still among 
the illustrious unknown. 

In the case of Sophocles the discovery is almost unique, being paralleled 
only by a single piece from Euripides. As is well known, it was a custom 
among the Greek tragedians to produce tragedies in trilogies, or sets of three, 
following the trilogy with a play in lighter strain, thus letting down as it 
were the wrought-up feelings of the auditors. The only such satyric drama 
previously known was the Cyclops of Euripides. But from the other great 
tragedians there remained only disjointed sentences and fragments of such 
works preserved largely in the grammarians. But now have been brought 
to light over four hundred lines of a comic detective play, Ichneutai (The 
Trackers), probably a half or more of the entire play. 
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The plot is simple, based on the old story of the pranks of the infant god 
Hermes, in this case the theft of Apollo’s cattle. The scene is on Mt. Cyllene 
in Arcadia. The dramatis personae include Apollo, Silenus and his attendant 
Chorus of Satyrs, the nymph Cyllene, and probably Hermes—though our 
present fragment ends too soon to include his appearance. 

Enter Apollo, who announces that his cattle have been stolen. In vain has 
he sought. He offers a reward. Enter Silenus accompanied by his satyrs. 
They learn of the prize and engage in the search. They discover the tracks of 
the lost herd and follow them to a cave. But curious sounds come from the 
cave, such as no man heard before. Bold Silenus chides his companions for 
their childish fear, and knocks at the entrance. A nymph emerges. She is 
questioned. She is the nurse of this wonderful child, who, born in the morning, 
has by midday invented the lyre, and by evening stolen Apollo’s fifty head of 
cattle. Surely Apollo, could not have avoided a little feeling of pride over the 
exploits of such a promising baby brother, even if he were the butt of the 
youngster’s exploits. 

The nymph stoutly denies the theft of the cattle—but there are the hoof- 
marks entering the cave! Enter again Apollo, scans the tracks, listens to the 
story, accepts the evidence of Silenus and the satyrs, and pays the reward. 
Here fortune fails us. The papyrus breaks off, leaving us to conjecture. 
Doubtless the play went on, and Hermes, as per the legend, appeased his 
big brother by the gift of the lyre. It must have been a side-splitter, a terrible 
come-down from such lofty heights as Oedipus, Antigone, or Trachinae, the 
antics of this jovial bald-headed, pug-nosed old Silenus, as fat and round as the 
wine-skin he always carried with him. As he found it difficult to trust his 
own legs, he is often represented as riding on an ass. The antics of the aged 
jester, who evidently is bent on tickling the audience, and the attendant chorus 
of satyrs now in the pose of dogs on the scent, must have proved mirth- 
provoking to even the most sedate. 

That satyric drama should be represented by but a single play, and that 
too by the youngest of the three great tragedians, had often been deplored. 
But in presenting us with considerable remains of the Jchneutai of Sophocles 
fortune does something to remove a reproach and fill one of the many gaps 
in the history of Greek dramatic art. 

The greater part of the papyrus was obtained in 1907, but some minor 
fragments had made their appearance in the previous winter. The numerous 
fragments in which this papyrus was discovered have fortunately fitted together 
in a very satisfactory way, producing large remains of seventeen columns from 
the beginning of the play. Of these the first fifteen are certainly successive; 
the remaining two, very scantily represented, perhaps follow immediately, 
and at any rate are not separated by more than a slight interval. 

WALLACE N. STEARNS 


FarGco COLLEGE 


Current Ebents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


New England 

The eighth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 12, at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. The Eastern Massachusetts section of the association 
will meet on Saturday, February 15, at Boston University. 

Harvard University —During January and February Professor Clifford H. 
Moore gave a course of five lectures on “The Quest of Salvation in the Greek 
and Roman World,” at King’s Chapel, Boston. This course is one of several, 
maintained by the Lowell Institute, under the auspices of the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


New York 

Elmira College.—A very interesting performance of the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles in English and with Mendelssohn’s music for the choral parts was given 
at Elmira College for Women on December 14. Professor Palmer’s translation 
was used except for the choruses. 

The college chapel is octagonal in shape and the platform is only about 
eighteen inches high. Special scenery was painted to represent the front of 
Creon’s palace at Thebes and along the front of the platform was a single 
broad step, by which the actors mounted the stage when they were supposed 
to come from the city or from a distance and on which some members of the 
chorus were often grouped. The floor in the center of the auditorium furnished 
the orchestra space for the chorus and outside of this were ranged rows of 
seats rising toward the rear. Without committing anyone to the theory of a 
raised stage, the existing arrangements of the chapel were fairly well adapted 
to give a general impression of the place relations of actors, chorus, and audience 
in an ancient Greek theater. 

The power of an ancient Greek tragedy over a non-classical modern 
audience was well demonstrated. From the entrance of Antigone to the exodus 
of the chorus the audience sat with rapt attention. Some of the parts were 
acted with a great deal of power and at the end, where Creon breaks down with 
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his weight of woe, many showed emotion. But probably the most effective 
feature of the performance was the chorus. To adapt the play to the young 
women and their voices the chorus of old men was replaced by one of Theban 
maidens, a change which has been made in other performances of the play in 
women’s colleges. The bodily movements of the chorus were graceful and in 
harmony with the feelings to be expressed and they suited well our modern 
conception of what the orchestric of Greek tragedy may have been. The 
responsiveness of the chorus to the situations developing in the play was one 
of the most affecting elements in the presentation. To those of the audience 
who had never seen a Greek play the presence of the chorus constantly before 
them during the episodes, the thrill of emotion shown by the chorus at each 
new turn of the action, the solemn impressiveness of the odes sung to Mendels- 
sohn’s music, and especially the hyporcheme or Bacchic chorus near the end, 
were a revelation; and probably none but the classical scholars who were 
present would have wished that the anachronism of the modern music might 
have been spared. 

The play was of great educational value to the faculty and the students 
who were concerned in the production and to the general public who witnessed 
it. It marked an epoch in the dramatic annals of the city and the college and 
it is one of the many evidences of the renascence of interest in actual produc- 
tions of the Greek drama, as shown by the numerous performances of Greek 
plays which have been chronicled of late years in the American college world. 


Pennsylvania 
The annual meeting of the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 


was held at the University of Pittsburgh on November 30. The following 
program was presented: ‘Current Topics,’ Mr. N. E. Henry, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh; “A Practical Demonstration of the Direct Method 
of Teaching Latin,” Miss N. Anna Petty, Allegheny Preparatory School 
[Miss Petty taught a class of eighth-grade pupils who had never studied 
Latin and whom she had not seen before. The recitation was almost exclu- 
sively in Latin]; “A Poem by Bacchylides—Reading and Translation,” 
Mr. D. D. Porter, University of Pittsburgh; “‘A Roman School in Ancient 
Times,” Professor C. F. Ross, Allegheny College. 


Ohio 
Columbus.—During the Thanksgiving recess a carnival was given at the 


North High School, Columbus, Ohio, an important feature of which was a 
Roman wedding. This performance was inspired by the description of a 
pantomime in the publication Hints, and by the Latin play of Miss Paxson. 
The Latin department feels well repaid for the work required in the prepara- 
tion of the play. Although the price of admission was the highest of any of 
their performances, this performance was the most popular. The visitors 
showed their appreciation of the efforts of the teachers by many kind words 


of what they styled “‘an educational treat.” 
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Miami University —A definite attempt to give frequent and spirited 
presentations of scenes from Latin and Greek plays is being made with success 
this winter by the Classical Club of Miami University. This is rendered 
practicable by the reading rather than the memorizing of the parts; but the 
actors are in costume and carry at least the symbols of the required properties, 
the impromptu effect of which actually heightens the interest. The Frogs of 
Aristophanes, given on January 14 in Gilbert Murray’s translation, made a 
distinct hit after only a few days’ preparation. The play was carefully cut to 
an hour’s length, leaving the main scenes intact. Various local allusions were 
introduced in the first part, and the (“lost-his-umbrella”’) 
scene and the weighing-of-verses scene proved especially effective. The music 
for the Chorus of the Initiated was provided by a Victrola back of the scenes, 
and the members of the club in the audience croaked out the rapayopyyynpa 
of the frogs. 

The advantages of the plan of having readings in costume are already 
apparent. Students who would otherwise beg off on account of the laborious 
memorizing of lines are ready and eager to take part, and the previous study 
and preparation of the costumes and other accessories is a means of interesting 
non-Greek students in the art and literature courses of the classical department. 
Illinois 

The University of Illinois —An informal club of about twenty men belong- 
ing to the Faculty of the University of Illinois (and representing eleven different 
departments in it) has been meeting fortnightly this semester at the houses of 
its members for the reading of Greek. The author chosen for the year is 
Euripides and the rate of progress half a play an evening. The members 
translate prepared passages of about five hundred lines in length and the 
translation and discussions accompanying it are proving of great interest. 


Iowa 

The following program of the Latin Round Table of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association at Des Moines was presented on November 8: “Some 
Suggestions to Latin Teachers,” Professor F. C. Eastman, State University 
of Iowa; “The Burial of the Dead,” Professor Edward B. T. Spencer, Grinnell 
College; “Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South,” “Presentation of a Latin Exhibit,” Miss Julia Padmore, Fort 
Dodge High School; “Vergil,” Professor M. S. Slaughter, State University 
of Wisconsin. The meeting was largely attended. Professor Slaughter’s 
presence and splendid address added greatly to the interest of the occasion. 
The Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, which for several years has been a regular feature of the round table, 
called attention forcibly to the association, and was productive of an unusually 
large number of added memberships. About one hundred and fifty were in 
attendance. The officers elected for the ensuing year were: Leader, Professor 
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F. C. Eastman, Iowa State University; Secretary, Miss Julia Padmore, Fort 
Dodge High School. 

The Iowa State Hellenic Society held its annual meeting on November 9 
at Des Moines in connection with the State Teachers’ Association. Notable 
among the papers read was one by Principal W. C. Van Ness, of Denison 
Normal, on “Greek in the Secondary Schools.” Officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year were: President, Dean F. C. Norton, Drake University; Vice- 
President, Professor Clara E. Millard, Grinnell College; Secretary, Professor 
H. F. Kanthlener, Morningside College; Treasurer, Professor Joanna Baker, 
Simpson College; Executive Committee: the officers and Professor W. E. 
Berry, Penn College; Professor W. S. Ebersole, Cornell College; Professor 
C. H. Weller, Iowa State University. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State University —From the Louisiana State University comes 
the gratifying report that the number of students taking college Latin this 
session is 55 per cent greater than was the number in similar classes last session. 
This is a direct tribute to the efficient work being done in the Louisiana high 
schools. Freshmen in Latin show this year a more uniform preparation in 
this subject. 

Tulane University—Ernest F. Reidel (Cornell, A.B., Harvard, A.M., 
Cornell, Ph.D.), recently of the University of Missouri, is a newly appointed 
instructor in Latin and Greek in Tulane University. 

Shreveport High School—Miss Leah Herold (Newcomb, A.B.) was 
appointed instructor in Latin and English in the Shreveport High School at 
the beginning of the current school year. 

Sophie B. Wright High School, New Orleans.—The Latin students of the 
Sophie B. Wright High School have formed an “Inner Circle” in the attempt 
to meet the peculiar conditions existing there. The school has a three-year 
course in Latin, the last year being divided between Cicero and Vergil. In 
consequence the pupils lack a half-year of Cicero for college entrance, and the 
object of the “Inner Circle” is to make up this deficiency. It meets once a 
week, after school hours, and goes over the assigned lesson thoroughly, but 
with less formality than in the regular class. This gives opportunity for 
discussion and expression of individual opinion, and some exceedingly lively 
and interesting sessions are reported. Ten members are enrolled in this 
extra class for the present year and expect to complete three orations of Cicero 


in addition to the regular work of their class. 
The Latin Club of this school entertained the Latin Club of Newcomb 


College most delightfully on Friday, December 13, 1912, by inviting it to 
participate in the celebration of a ‘Roman Saturnalia.” The stage of the 
high school’s handsome new assembly room had been equipped as a banquet 
hall, and soon after the guests had been escorted to this by two masked Romans 
the place was invaded by a truly Saturnalian company, shouting, waving 
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torches, and making such a din of cornua and tubae as to arouse Horatian 
reminiscences of three funeral processions meeting in the forum. When the 
mob’s exuberance had somewhat subsided a series of Roman scenes was 
given, including a gladiatorial combat so realistic that it was difficult to believe 
that the bloodthirsty contestants were really only high-school damsels in the 
costume of the arena. The dramatic entertainment was followed by a cena 
where much mirth was occasioned by the efforts of the guests to be truly 
Roman in eating without forks and drinking the wines ( ?) (of which Caecuban, 
Falernian, old Massic, and vile Sabinum were served) from shallow saucers. 
The cena was followed by further dramatic performances and music, which 
last included some original additions to ‘‘Gaudeamus Igitur” in which very 
graceful compliments were paid to the Newcomb College guests. As a crowning 
feature of the entertainment the goddess Ops distributed gifts from a horn of 
plenty, souvenirs which will no doubt be long cherished by the fortunate 
recipients of the High School Latin Club’s hospitality. 


Texas 

The Classical Section of the State Teachers’ Assoriation of Texas met in 
Fort Worth, November 28. The number in attendance was larger than usual 
and much interest was manifested in the program, which was as follows: 
“Arguments for and against the Study of Latin’”—a general discussion in 
which all were expected to take part; “‘ What Essential Things Should a Student 
Learn in a Course of Latin in a Secondary School? Do College Teachers 
_ Expect too Much ?” Mr. L. C. Proctor, Temple; “‘To What Extent Should 
the History, the Public and Private Life of the Romans, and the Like, Be 
Taught in a Course of Latin in a Secondary School?” Miss Ruby Terrill, 
Dallas; ‘‘Why Are So Many Students from the High Schools and Academies 
So Poorly Prepared in Latin for College Work? What Is the Remedy?” 
E. C. McDonald, Gainesville; ‘‘What Should a Teacher Know in Order to 
Be Able to Teach Latin Well ?”’ Miss Annie Forsgard, Waco. 

State College for Women.—J. B. Eskeridge, who for years was head of the 
Latin department of the Texas Christian University, and a staunch supporter 
of classical interests in Texas, is now president of the State College for Women, 
at Chickasha, Okla. His successor is Colby D. Hall, former field secretary 
for the Texas Christian University. 


Oregon 

The third annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific North- 
west was held at Reed College, Portland, Ore., on November 29-30, 1912. 
Reed College offered sleeping accommodations and meals free of charge to 
visiting members and by this generosity and hospitality contributed greatly 
to the success of the meeting. The following program was presented: “A 
Note on the Tribunate of Ti. Gracchus,”’ Evan T. Sage, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; ‘‘What Our Department Can Do for Good Taste in the Com- 
munity,” Mrs. Jessie N. Priest, High School, Bellingham; “A Classification 
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of Comic Effects: Illustrated by the Plays of Plautus,” Frank F. Potter, 
Washington State College, Pullman; ‘Report of the Year’s American Excava- 
tions in Crete,’’ Miss Eleanor Rowland, Dean of the College for Women, 
Reed College, Portland; ‘Outline of a Proposed Course of Study in Latin for 
the Seattle Schools,” Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle; “‘The 
Roman Attitude toward Art,” David Thomson, University of Washington, 
Seattle; ‘‘Glimpses of Roman Law in Juvenal,” A. E. Evans, Washington 
State College, Pullman; “Post-Position of Prepositions in Homer,” A. S. 
Haggett, University of Washington, Seattle; “Shall It Be 58 B.c. or 1912 A.D. ?” 
Miss Harriet Louise Brunquist, High School, Hood River; ‘‘The Glory That 
Was Greece,” Frank C. Taylor, Pacific University, Forest Grove. 

Friday evening President William Trufant Foster of Reed College delivered 
the address of welcome, which was followed by the president’s address by 
Professor Frederic Stanley Dunn, on the subject: “Portraitures of Roman 
Emperors in Historical Novels.” After the addresses a reception was given 
to members of the association and the members of the faculty of Reed College 
by President and Mrs. Foster and Professor and Mrs. Rees. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle; Vice-President, W. E. Kirk, 
Willamette University, Salem; Secretary-Treasurer, Evan T. Sage, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle; Executive Committee; Frederic Stanley 
Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene; A. E. Evans, Washington State College, 
Pullman; Miss Leona L. Larrabee, Lincoln High School, Portland; Mrs. 
Eleanor B. Varnes, High School, Tacoma. 

To make itself more useful to teachers the association provided for the 
collection of bibliographical material on all subjects connected with the teach- 
ing of the classics. This material as fast as gathered will be at the disposal of 
members of the association upon application to the secretary. 

The 1913 meeting will be held during the Thanksgiving vacation, probably 
at Tacoma. 

In attendance and enthusiasm this meeting was by far the best the asso- 
ciation has held. All persons in Washington and Oregon interested in the 
classics are invited to become members. The annual fee of $2.00 includes sub- 
scription to the Classical Journal. Applications should be sent to the Secretary, 
Evan T. Sage, 6510 18th Avenue, N.E., Seattle, Wash. 


Washington 

Seatile—During the past spring several committees were appointed by 
Superintendent Cooper of the Seattle schools, in connection with a call for a 
revision of the courses of study in the various departments. The committee 
appointed to recommend a course of study in the subject of Latin was com- 
posed of the following named persons: Miss Winona Bailey of the Queen 
Anne High School, Miss Edith Page Bennett of the Franklin High School, 
Mr. Harry H. Fitch of the Lincoln High School, Mrs. Harriette Dorman of 
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the Ballard High School, Miss Keith of the Broadway High School, and 
Mr. Andrew Oliver of the Broadway High School. Many and long were the 
deliberations of this committee, whose earnest efforts have brought forth, 
it is hoped, a course of study distinctly in advance of its predecessor, although 
doubtless imperfect in some of its details. 

The general aim of the revision has been to bring about a closer articula- 
tion of the work from year to year, as well as from semester to semester, at 
the same time affording greater elasticity of treatment, a somewhat wider 
scope in subject-matter, and a more modern outlook in general. In fact, 
the study of Latin in the light of twentieth-century needs, particularly in 
reference to citizenship and social responsibility, has constantly been kept 
in mind by our committee as a whole. 

Following is an outline of the proposed course by semesters: 


Latin I. Dest or AMERICA TO ROME: 

The greatest emphasis should be placed on what English-speaking people have 
obtained from Greeks and Romans in regard to language, laws, customs, etc. English 
derivatives from Latin, the composition of English words, Latin phrases which have 
been anglicized, etc., should be made a regular and important part of daily work and 
monthly examination. This should be made so valuable that if a pupil takes only a 
year’s Latin it may be a decided benefit to him through his whole life. 

Minimum: First 38 lessons of D’Ooge’s Latin for Beginners. All inflections and 
constructions, and the words in the special vocabularies should be thoroughly mastered. 
Latin should be translated into English and English into Latin with facility. 

Lantern slides on Rome. 


Latin II. ANcrENT MyTHOLOGY: 

Ancient mythology should be discussed in connection with the stories in the 
lessons. English poems dealing with ancient myths may be read. Work in English 
derivatives should be continued. 

Minimum: Through “Labors of Hercules,” p. 203, D’Ooge’s Latin for Beginners. 
All inflections, rules of syntax, and the words in the special vocabularies should be 
thoroughly mastered. 

Lantern slides on Greece. 


Latin III. Lives anp Customs oF ANCIENT ROMANS AND Swiss; LIFE oF CAESAR: 

All words in special vocabularies (about 500 in all) reviewed; 250 new words 
learned, their inflections mastered, and English derivatives discussed. English 
into Latin one-fifth of the time. Pupils should be trained to write simple sentences 
from English into Latin based on the text read. 

Minimum: D’Ooge’s Story of a Roman Boy, and Caesar’s Gallic War, Book I, 
chaps. 1-29. Difficult passages may be modified. 

Lantern slides of Caesar’s campaigns. 


Latin IV. Romans AND GavuLs, GERMANS AND Britons (THEIR Lives, Laws, 
Customs, RELIGION, Errect oF INTERCOURSE WITH EACH OTHER, AND RELATION 
TO MopERN PEOPLES): 
(Teacher to fill in lacunae so that pupils will have a connected account of the 
first four books of Caesar.) Careful review of the 750 words already learned and 
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250 new words thoroughly mastered. English into Latin one-fifth of the time. Many 
easy sentences based on those in the text should be given. 
Minimum: Caesar’s Gallic War, “First Invasion of Britain,” Book iv. chaps. 20- 
36; “Second Invasion of Britain,” v. 6-23; “Revolt of Ambiorix,” v. 26-52; “First 
Invasion of Germany,” iv. 16-19; “Second Invasion of Germany,” vi. 11-28. 
Lantern slides of Caesar’s Campaigns. 


LaTIN V. 
Conspiracy of Catiline. Political history of Republican Rome and lives of 


Cicero, Caesar, and their contemporaries, furnishing one of the most interesting periods 

of the world’s history. Two hundred and fifty new words learned, their inflection 

mastered, and English derivatives discussed. English into Latin one-fifth of the 
time. The pupil should be able to write correctly sentences using the ordinary syntax 
and vocabulary of Cicero. 

Minimum: Cicero, Orations against Catiline i and iv and five pages of selected 
reading from other words of Cicero. (The teacher should translate or assign the 
translation of ii and iii, and, if possible, of Sallust’s Catiline in such a way that the 
pupil may have the connected story of the whole conspiracy.) 

Latry VI. Rome AND Her Provinces. ANCIENT AND MOopeERN POLITICS 
COMPARED: 
Two hundred and fifty new words mastered and careful review of the 1250 

words already learned. English into Latin one-fifth of the time. The pupil should 

be able to write simple connected prose. 

Minimum: (I) Manilian Law and ten pages from Verres or other works of Cicero; 
(II) last six weeks of the term to be devoted to the reading of 300 or more lines from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Lantern slides of Rome and vicinity. 


Latin VII. Imperrat Rome. Lire or VERGIL: 

Five hundred new words learned, their inflection mastered, and English deriva- 
tives discussed. 

Latin prosody should be studied, especially accent, versification in general, and 
the dactylic hexameter. Much attention should be given to reading Latin verse. 
English into Latin at the teacher’s option. 

Minimum: Vergil’s Aeneid. Intensive study of Books i and ii and 300 lines from 
Book iii. (The whole of Book iii should be translated by teacher or assigned to 
pupils that all may have a connected idea of the poem.) 

Lantern slides of Troy and Carthage and wanderings of Aeneas. 


Latin VIII. Avucustus anp His Court. 

Work in prosody and reading Latin continued. 

Minimum: (I) Aeneid, Books iv and vi and selection from other books, making 
the total amount of poetry read equal to the first six books of the Aeneid; (II) the 
last six weeks to be devoted to Cicero’s Oration for Archias and English into Latin. 

Lantern slides of Greece and Rome. 
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Book Rebiews 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


For two years and more the reading public has been hearing with increasing 
interest of the plan projected by Mr. James Loeb of giving to the world once 
more a complete edition of the Greek and Latin classics, from the time of 
Homer to the fall of Constantinople, and of presenting with these for the first 
time a complete English translation. The stupendous nature of this task is 
the first thing that strikes us. The text and translation combined will require 
over two hundred volumes, which it is proposed to issue at the rate of twenty 
volumes per year. The best text editions available have been selected, and 
the translations, while in some cases reprints, are for the most part wholly new, 
prepared especially for this series. The Library is to be published by William. 
Heinemann, London, and the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Mr. Loeb’s own statement of the considerations which prompted him to 
this great undertaking is worthy of wide recognition. He says: 

My imagination was deeply stirred by the thought that here might be found a 
practical and attractive way to revive the lagging interest in ancient literature which 
has for more than a generation been a matter of so much concern to educators. In an 
age when the Humanities are being neglected more perhaps than at any time since 
the Middle Ages, and when men’s minds are turning more than ever before to the 
practical and material, it does not suffice to make pleas, however eloquent and con- 
vincing, for the safeguarding and further enjoyment of our greatest heritage from the 
past. Means must be found to place these treasures within the reach of all who care 
for the finer things of life. The mechanical and social achievements of our day must 
not blind our eyes to the fact that, in all that relates to man, his nature and aspirations. 
we have added little or nothing to what has been said so finely by the great men of old, 

The history of attempts to present in translation the classics as a whole is 
thus summed up by Mr. Loeb: 

In France more than in any country the need has been felt of supplying readers 
who are not in a technical sense “‘scholars” with editions of the classics, giving text 
and translations on opposite pages. Almost all the Latin authors and many Greek 
authors have been published in this way by the well-known firms, Panckoucke, Firmin- 
Didot, Hachette, and Garnier. In Germany only a handful of Greek authors were 
issued in this form during the first half of the nineteenth century. No a of 
this kind exists in English-speaking countries. 

The present series is under the general editorial management of Mr. T. E. 
Page, M.A., until recently a master at the Charterhouse School, and Mr. W. H. 
D. Rouse, Litt. D., headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, in Cambridge, 
England. These editors are assisted by an advisory board of ten eminent 
classical scholars, distributed as follows: United States, three, England, three, 
France, two, Germany, two. The advisory members from our own country 
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are Professor Capps of Princeton, Professor Hale of Chicago, and Professor 
White of Harvard. 

The second thing that strikes us in considering this series is its immense 
value to the cause of classical studies. It will give the greatest impetus, so far as 
material apparatus can give impetus, to classical interests since the invention 
of printing and the spreading broadcast of classical texts in the late years of 
the fifteenth century. For, while the classical authors have been available to 
scholars all these centuries, still to the reading public the most of these authors 
have been as inaccessible and as much a sealed book as were the scattered 
Greek and Latin manuscripts to the Middle Ages. And we have every right 
to expect that this provision of excellent translations in attractive form will 
produce a general revival of public interest in classical reading. The series 
will appeal to many classes of people: to the classical scholar, who will welcome 
this complete and authentic uniform version of the texts, and the opportunity 
afforded by these volumes of comparing without inconvenience the translations 
with the original; to the student, who would gladly read more rapidly and 
widely than his limited attainments permit, and yet who desires to remain in 
touch with the original; and to the general reader, who, while he knows no 
Latin and Greek, still has classical tastes, and who will welcome this door 
thrown wide open to the entire field of classical literature. Many a worker in 
the problems of education will welcome the chance to read such authors as 
Aristotle and Quintilian; and scientists, economists, and historians will find 
rich fields freely accessible which have hitherto been closed to them. 

The pertinency of the classic literature and life to us moderns is well 
stated in the preliminary announcement of the editors of the series: 

There is no newspaper or magazine, no speech, no sermon, even in these practical, 
utilitarian days, free from allusions to the classics. The poetry of Homer and Virgil, 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the histories of Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus, 
the oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero, are with us today as they have always been. 
Situations and affairs as they were in Athens and Rome seem to be repeated in our own 
daily life, so that the comments of classic writers reflect on the things and men of 
today. Suffragists were in Athens and land agitators in Rome in those days, as they 
are in London and New York today, and they afforded good material for the dramatist 
and satirist then as now. Sophocles and Euripides have recently held spellbound 
modern theater-goers. 


An interesting announcement as to the plans for the order of publication 


follows: 

In selecting the volumes for publication it will be the aim of the editors to offer, 
as far as possible, a considerable variety each year. The list will include examples not 
only of the standard authors of the classical periods of Greece and Rome, but also 
authors of the later periods, perhaps less known to the general reader but hardly less 
interesting; and attention will also be given to variety of subject-matter, both in 
poetry and prose. The list for 1912, for instance, ranges from the fifth century before 
Christ to the fourth century of our era, and embraces specimens, in poetry, of the 
Greek tragedians and epic poets, and of the Roman tragedians and comedians, lyric 
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and elegiac poets, and, in prose, of the later Greek historians, essayists, biographers, 
orators, and writers of the early Christian church, and of representatives of two 
great periods of Latin, Cicero and St. Augustine. 

The library will be issued in neat volumes of 7x4} inches, of 400 to 600 
pages each, printed in clear type on feather weight paper and bound in flexible 
cloth and leather, price $1. 50 net in cloth, and $2.00 net in leather. The Latin 
volumes will be bound in red, and the Greek volumes in green. 

The volumes already issued have been announced in the December and 
January numbers of the current volume of the Classical Journal. 

F. J. MILLer 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thucydides and the History of His Age. By G. B. Grunpy, 
D.Lirr. London: John Murray, 1911. Pp. xix+553. 16s. 
net. 

This work is, in a sense, a companion volume to the Great Persian War by 
the same author, but the present work is much larger in scope. 

After an introductory chapter on “The Nature of Thucydides’ Work”’ the 
book is divided into six parts supplemented by an appendix of nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages. Part I deals with the “Life of Thucydides” (pp. 
11-47); Part IL, The “General Reliability of the Received Text of Thucydides” 
(pp. 48-57); Part III, the “Economic Background of Greek History” (pp. 58- 
211); Part IV, the “Policy of Sparta in the Fifth Century” (pp. 212-39); 
Part V, the “Art of War during the Latter Half of the Fifth Century” (pp. 
240-314); Part VI, the “Causes and Strategy of the Ten Years’ War” (pp. 
315-83). This summary gives some idea of the wide scope of the work, which 
is nothing less than a complete treatment of the social and economic conditions 
of the time of Thucydides, as well as the art of war. The work contains a 
veritable wilderness of information—it is one that no student of Thucydides 
can overlook, whether he is dealing with public antiquities or text criticism. 

If one were to pass an adverse criticism, it would be that the book is too 
detailed and that much of the matter is but loosely connected with the subject 
of the work. The “Economic Background” is the longest of the divisions and 
to some extent colors the rest. So much has been made of the economic basis 
of history lately that it is but to be expected that it would be applied to 
Thucydides, but I must confess that I agree with Mr. Dickins (Class. Quart., V, 
p. 238 ff.) that Mr. Grundy is mistaken in finding the cause for the Pelopon- 
nesian War in Athens’ need of a corn supply in the West and in ignoring the 
“imperial cause”’ assigned by Thucydides himself. 

The Appendix, on ‘The Composition of Thucydides’ History,” is very 
complete, discussing the problem from all points of view and contributing a 
good deal of new light on the subject. Mr. Grundy concludes that the history 
of the “Ten Years’ War” was written during the Peace of Nicias under the 
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impression that the war was over, that the Sicilian Expedition was written later 
as a separate work and that this monograph and the history of the “ Years of 


Peace” were later united into the artistic whole we now have. 
L. E. Lorp 


The Science of Etymology. By Rev. WALTER W. SKEatT. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. xviiit+242. $1.50. 

This is probably the last work of the veteran etymologist, whose death 
was recently announced, and is a further example of his genius for presenting 
accurate etymology in an intelligible and interesting manner. If the classical 
student will take up this book merely for recreation, he will not be disappointed 
on this score, and will also find himself in possession of a deal of information 
which is of real and direct value to him in his work, notably what is said of the 
Latin element in English. The transparent origin of the words which have 
been borrowed directly from the Latin, in contrast to those which have come 
in through the French after centuries of change in both form and meaning, 
has probably deluded many a classical student into supposing that in general 
English words of Latin origin can be recognized off-hand. A perusal of the 
history of such words as ‘‘catch,” “chase,” “chance,” “feeble,” “eagle,” 


“dismal” may serve to correct any such impression. 
C. D. Buck 
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